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REPLY TO A “SERIOUS REVIEW OF A ‘CALM DISCUSSION OF 
THE LAWFULNESS, SCRIPTURALNESS AND EXPEDIENCY OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL BOARDS,’ BEING A DEFENCE OF THR Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL BOARDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH;”— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CALM DISCUSSION. 


I am glad that this Review has given me the opportunity of 
appearing again in defence of the venerable Standards of the 
Presbyterian church. Fully persuaded as I am, that those Stand- 
ards contain the ‘‘ mind of the spirit” upon the nature, extent and 
proper distribution of ecclesiastical power, and just as. strongly 
assured that the system of action to which our church, im an evil 
hour, has lent the sanction of her name and authority, is subversive 
of her peculiar and characteristic principles of government and 
order; I must feel anxious to bring her back, so far as my efforts 
can be of any service, to her ancient platform, and to arrest the"pro- 
gress of those abuses, which, in a general decline of all true religion, 
had’silently and imperceptibly crept in among us. The cause of 
missions will suffer nothing from a discussion conducted in the 
fear of God, and prompted by a single desire to glorify his name. 
Light is the friend of righteousness; and we never can expect the 
people of God to engage in any spiritual enterprize with interest 
and prayer unless its principles are addressed to their faith. It is 
by faith that kingdoms are to be subdued and righteousness wrought, 
the mouths of lions stopped, the violence of fire quenched, and 
the edge of the sword escaped. By faith alone can the weak be 
made strong, and the timid wax valiant in fight, and if ever. the 
empire of darkness is to be overthrown and the armies of the aliens 
put to flight in this rebellious province of God’s dominions, the 
sacramental host of the elect must go forth strong in faith, wield- 
ing no other weapons than those which their leader has command- 
ed orapproved. The great defect, as it strikes me, of all the mis- 
sionary schemes of the day, is that the principles upon which they 
rely for success, their leading measures, the general plan upon 
which they are conducted, are addressed to the natural sympathies 
of men and not to the faith of the saints of the Most High, They 
are constructed in such a way as to conciliate public opinion in their 
favour and the great instrument of their succes is the popularity of 
Vou. 1.—19 
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their measures, leading to liberal and handsome contributions. 
Take away from them the approbation and the money of the world, 
and they wither and die instantaneously. They have no principle 
of life in themselves. Unlike the ordinances of God which thrive 
by opposition and flourish amid reproach, these sickly creatures of 
human benevolence and folly can accomplish nothing without the 
treasures of Egypt at their feet ; and will attempt nothing until the 
great men and mighty men of the earth are duly consulted, flatter- 
ed and cajoled. I will not say that like the Jesuits of Rome, they 
become all things to all men for a valuable consideration—but I 
will say that if they were more spiritual, they would have fewer 
friends among the enemies of God—if they were more scriptural, 
they would be less vain-glorious, and if they wére less crafty, they 
would probably be much more successful. Addressed to perishing 
and fleeting passions, they rise and fall, ebb and flow with the tide 
of popular favour and mercantile success. When their treasuries 
are empty the merchants of the earth have made bad speculations, 
the commercial embarrassments are distressing, and the pecuniary 
affairs of the country are involved in dreadful perplexity. There 
was a time when Herod and Pontius Pilate, the rulers and poor 
of the earth, could league in malice against the Lord and his 
Anointed, and yet his throne be set upon the holy hill of Zion in 
defiance of all their opposition. There was a time when the rise 
and fall, the prosperity and decay of the kingdoms of this world 
were alike conducive to the advancement and success of that king- 
dom which the God of heaven had established in the midst of the 
earth: there was a time when the church of God could grow and 
flourish and spread her conquests far and wide in the midst of scorn, 
persecution and reproach, and when she expected nothing from the 
world but its malice, and asked for nothing but to be patiently heard- 
These golden days have either passed away, or those institutions, 
which live only in the breath of the public approbation, are radically 
wrong. Those were daysof faith. Men did what they were com- 
manded and as they were commanded, and then rested upon the 
sure word of promise which was better than the favour‘of kings, 
the applause of subjects, or thousands of gold and silver. If we 
would be alike prosperous and alike independent of the fluctua— 
tions and vicissitudes of this world’s interests, we must return to- 
the simplicity of faith; and as no institutions can address them- 
selves to the faith of God’s people, but those which are founded 
upon God’s word, (for the word is the measure and the standard of 
faith,) we must abandon all the expedients of human wisdom, which,. 
in spiritual matters, ever has been and ever will be folly—we must 
despise the elements of carnal policy which, however conducive to 
success in the affairs of this world, brings nothing but disgrace and. 
defeat in the affairs of the church—and we must confine ourselves 
simply to what God has sanctioned—and rely for success upon his 
promises, and just as far as his favour transcends im importance 
the applause of men, and his Spirit excels in efficacy the co-ope- 
ration of mortals, so far may we hope, that the success of scriptu- 
ral measures will exceed the success of our present contrivances. 
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Whatever is addressed to faith can be made the matter of wrest- 
ling prayer, and brought home upon the conscience with the sanc- 
tions of duty. While diseussion will inevitably prove fatal toevery 
plant which our heavenly Father hath not planted, and shiver inte 
atoms many a fair fabric of unhallowed zea! and will-worship, the 
simple appointments of God will commend themselves with addi- 
tional force to the hearts of his people, and accomplish all their 
ancient achievements in the hand of his Spirit. Who shall say 
that discussion is not the very means by which God, in our day, is 
shaking the heavens and the earth in order that the things which 
are made, the devices and expedients of man may be shaken and 
removed, and that those things which cannot be shaken—which 
fest upon the firm and solid foundation of his own word —may re- 
main? TI feel well assured that nothing is more dangerous than a 
blind zeal, and that consequently, discussion must be valuable, in 
disseminating light and knowledge upon the ends and principles of 
our benevolent operations. If they are found to be wrong, we 
know that the cause of God will suffer nothing, but gain mach 
from the total destruction of every Board connected with the church 
— if they are found to be right, we can support them with a con- 
science void of offence towards God and towards men. 

Believing that a full, thorough and candid discussion of this 
whole subject will be eminently subservient to the prosperity of 
missions, both at home and abroad, by purifying the .zeal of the 
church, and enlisting more generally the affections, prayers and 
¢o-operation of all her true-members, I embark in it with cheerful- 
ness, trusting that the Lord may over-rule my poor lucubrations to 
his own glory and his people’s good. It is the welfare of Zion 
that I seek ; but I cannot consistently pray, ‘‘ peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity within thy palaces,” without exerting every 
merve and making every lawful effort to dispossess the strangers 
that are defiling the sanctuary and defacing the carved work of the 
city of our God. The Review before me, gives me an opportunity 
of presenting the principles for which I contend in immediate con- 
trast. with those upon which the Boards are founded. Let. me 
invite my brethren to compare them carefully and make up their 
minds in the fear of God. If they have hitherto sustained the 
Boards as a matter of course, and taken it for granted that they 
were right without subjecting them to a severe investigation, let me 
beg them to remember that as he only is asound philosopher who 
begins his inquiries in doubt, in order to end them in conviction, so 
he only is a consistent Christian who forbears to believe until he is 
convinced that the Lord hath spoken. He who believes when he 
ought to doubt, is liable to doubt when he ought to believe. He 
who begins in blind credulity may possibly end in absolute skepti- 
cism. When he finds principles which he had regarded as certain, 
merely because he had never examined them, gradually giving way 
beneath him, he is in danger of drawing the hasty conclusion that 
nothing is fixed, and that all truth is mere delusion. There is great 
danger, therefore, in taking things for granted, and hence I would 
urge my brethren to read this discussion with that cautious suspense 
of judgment which is indispensably required in the search after truth, 
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and which is equally removed from partiality to any set of opinions 
on the one hand, and to indolence of understanding on the other. 
Let them be indifferent as to what may prove to be true, but earnest 
and fixed when the truth has been discovered. If this discussion 
should be conducted and received in this spirit, those who com- 
menced it will never be reproached as troublers of Israel. 

In replying to the reviewer, F shall notice,his defence of the 
Boards, and take up his objections to the Cal Discussion in such 
order as the train of my own thoughts may suggest. 

«The reviewer begins his article with a proposition, which, how- 


‘ever just in theory, can never be of any practical importance in the 


search after truth ; because it can never be applied till the truth is 
known. Like Aristotle’s definition of virtue, it supposes you 
already in possession of what you profess to be seeking. No doubt 
the “ middle path between latitudinarianism on the one hand, and 
ultraism on the other,’’ is always the safe one, but the difficulty lies 
in determining these extremes. The reviewer, I apprehend, is a 
master of rhetoric, and employs his whole introduction in illustrat- 
ing this truism, with the obvious ‘design of fastening upon those 
who are opposed to his views the unmeaning charge of ultraism— 
a charge which must always be unmeaning until the extremes are 
accurately defined, and the middle path clearly pointed out. Still 
words are the coin of fools, and he who appeals to a silly prejudice 
founded upon a name, may succeed with multitudes in throwing 
odium upon principles which he finds himself unable to refute. 
The reviewer is fond of drawing illustrations from the church of 
Scotland. Does he know what class of her sons is called moderate, 
and with what —— the epithet is applied? And is it beyond 
the compass of possibility that those among us, who, like the re- 
viewer, are glorying in their moderation, may be doing no more 
for the glory of God and the purity of his institutions, than their 
namesakes across the waters? If in fact, there appears to be as 
striking a coincidence in principle as there is in name between 
thlem—each labouring to put the inventions of man above the ap- 
pointments of God, and virtually denying the undivided authority 
of Christ as King and Head of the church, I hope it is only an 
appearance. But after ali, what is my ultraism? If I understand 
the reviewer, latitudinarianism, so far as the present subject is con- 
cerned, consists in upholding voluntary associations—ultraism in 
maintaining that the church of Jesus Christ is the true instrument 


- of converting the world, while the middle path of safety and of truth 


is to be found in supporting ecclesiastical corporations. Now, for 
aught that I can see to the contrary, it is just as safe to make vol- 
untary associations the extreme of latitudinarianism, ecclesiastical 
corporations the extreme of ultraism, and the church of God, as 
organized by her glorious Head, the true middle between them. I 
have noticed this sly and artful introduction, because with many 
minds it may have the force of a negative argument. ‘The ques- 
tion of voluntary associations is settled among us—to assert, there- 
fore, that the opponents of Boards are just on the opposite extreme, 
will produce in some, the calm and settled conviction that the friends 
of Boards are just what they ought to be. Their neighbours are 
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all wrong, and as they are not like them, therefore, they must be 
right. Many a conclusion has been obstinately supported by no 
better reasoning than this. 

What the reviewer formally proposes as arguments, are of two 
kinds, positive and negative—and these again are direct and indi- 
rect. I shall answer them in the order in which they have been, 
proposed. 

1. First, then, he asSerts that there is a presumption in favour of 
the Boards, from the fact that they are established institutions, ahd 
that my princples are new and singular. This may be so, but let 
it be remembered that a presumption of the same kind existed 
against Christianity, when its doctrines were first promulgated, and 
against the reformation of Luther, when he first commenced to 
testify against the iniquities of Rome. The only effect of such a 
presumption is to throw the burden of proof upon those who assail 
existing institutions. Whatever positive force it possesses depends 
upon the probability that whatever is settled must be right, or that 
institutions sanctioned by prescription must necessarily be founded 
in reason. It is an argument which may be pleaded just as strong- 
ly in defence of abuses as in behalf of righteousness, and, there- 
fore, as an argument, it is absolutely worthless. Granting, then, 
that the presumption exists—it proves nothing, buf®only throws 
upon me the necessity of proving my point—but, in fact, no such 
presumption exists—the onus probandi rests upon the* reviewer 
himself, and those who espouse his principles. ‘The Calm Discus- 
sion insisted upon abiding by the Standards of the church, and 
those who believe that the plans which every Presbyterian minister 
has solemnly sanctioned are ineffectual and weak, are bound to 
show the defects of our system. The presumption is, that our 
standards are right until they are shown to be wrong. The true 
innovators are those who have grafted another-system upon our 
ancient and venerable platform. The reviewer; throughout, labours 
under the singular mistake, that in the Calm Discussion a scheme 


was proposed separate and distinct from the provisions of our book.» . 
A leading object of that article was to deny the right of devising ~ 


schemes at all, and to confine the church within the limits of Di- 
vine prescription. It takes for granted that the plan developed in 
our standards is agreeable to the word of God, and labours to bring 
back the churches to a cordial adoption of its principles. If, then, 
the real question at issue is, shall we adopt the method of our book, 
or shall we devise another of our own? the presumption unques- 
tionably lies against those who depart from the book. They must 
prove that Boards are scriptural, cr acknowledge that they do not 
commend themselves to the faith and prayers of God’s people. 
When they bring their strange inventions into the church of God; 
and require their brethren to sustain their contrivances, we have a 
right to ask them by what authority they do these things: and if 
they can produce no sanction of their measures from the word of 
God or the standards of the church—the bond of our ecclesiastical 
connection—we have a right to complain of them as innovators 
and troublers. They bound themselves by covenant, to one plan, 
and behold they have introduced another. Hence I can triumph- 
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antly retort the presumption upon the reviewer himself. It is with 
pain, however, that I add—for I was astounded at his declaration 
upon the subject—that neither the Scriptures nor our Standards are 
decisive authority with him. The presumption in favour of Boards 
is 80 very strong in his view, that neither the doctrine of the Bible 
nor the principles of Presbyterianism, however plainly opposed to 
them, should detract from their authority. Listen to his own words: 
(the Italics are my own,) ‘‘ They,” that is, the opponents of Boards, 
“‘must establish against this system,” the system of Boards, ‘a 
charge of unscripturality and dangerous opr osition to our standards 
and to our creed. Nor is this all. These objectors admit with us 
the absolute necessity of accomplishing that work which these 
Boards and Agencies are designed to perform. They acknowledge 
as fully as we do, the necessity of the end. Our only difference:is 
as to the means by which that end may be best secured. The 
means we propose, are those already in operation. These means 
have been sanctioned by adoption—by long trial, and as is believed, 
by eminent success. Now it is incumbent on these brethren to 
show not merely that this means is liable to objection and abuse ; 
or that it has been actually abused in time past. They must make 
it evident that it necessarily leads to such evils, and that these evils 
are inseparable from it. They must further provide a- system of 
means by which the end, which, as they allow, must be attained, 
can be accomplished. This system of theirs, they must show is free 
from all similar difficulties and objections—is not liable to similar 
abuses, and is, in itself, scriptural, Presbyterial and expedient. 
All this our objectors are under obligations to do before they can 
fairly call upon us to abandon the existing system and to endanger 
an end of such necessary and transcendant importance.’ —Balt. 
Lit. and Rel. Mag., for 1841, p. 459-60. It seems, then, that even 
if the Boards should be proved to be unscriptural, and in dangerous 
Opposition to the standards of the church, their friends cannot be 
called on to abandon them until a better system is actually provid- 
ed. No matter if God forbids them, we are bound to uphold them 
until it can be shown that the scriptural plan is really the best: 
And what are those mighty arguments in favour of the Boards, 
which can silence the voice of God and annul our covenanted en- 
gagemepts as members of the Presbyterian church? Why, they 
have “ been sanctioned by adoption, by long trial, and, as is believ- 
ed, by eminent success.’”” These weighty considerations, which 
can be pleaded in defence of every abuse under heaven, which 
apply just as strongly to the propaganda at Rome—the inquisition 
in Spain, and the infernal.butcheries of Mahomet, as they do to 
the boards of the Presbyterian church, are gravely brought forward 
to drown the voice of inspiration, and to silence the clamours of 
those who are zealous for the Lord God of Hosts. Oh tell it not 
in Gath. Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon! I trast, how- 
ever, that there are still those who will abandon the Boards if they 
are proved to be unscriptural and in dangerous opposition to our 
standards and our treed; and who will require no stronger argu- 
meat in favour of a‘ more excellent way” than that it is both 
scriptural and Presbyterian—being fully assured that whatever plan 
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God has prescribed he will certainly bless. For such I write—for — 


such even the reviewer has written, as he has entered into an elab- 
orate argument to show that the Boards are scriptural, although, 
according to his own principles, it was a matter of no sort of con- 
sequence, whether God approved them or not, seeing that they 
have been sanctioned by “ adoption, by long trial and by eminent 
success.” 

2. Passing by the negative argument of the reviewer, which will 
be sufficiently considered in another part of this discussion, I pro- 
ceed to notice the principle upon which he lays out his strength, 
and which he felt to be of vital importance to the system which he 
has undertaken to defend. If I can show that this principle is 
false, unsupported by scripture and condemned by our'creed, my 
task will be done, and every additional argument that I may choose 
to advance will be ex abundanti—over and above what can strictly 
be required of me. This principle is, that the church, to a certain 
extent, is the confidential agent of her Divine Head—invested with 
discretionary powers, and left to the resources of her own wisdom. 
‘Fwo parts of the review are devoted to the discussion of this 
gratuitous dogma—one attempting to show that it is recognized 
im our standards, and the other that it is sanctioned by the word 
of God. The method of proof in each case, is substantially the 
same. The reviewer lays it down as an axiom—that where duties 
are required, the necessary powers to discharge them are conveyed 
—if not directly, at least by implication. Now it is admitted on 
all hands, that the gospel must be preached to every creature. It 
is assumed by the reviewer, that God has made no provisions in 
his word for sending out the heralds of salvation to the waste places 
of the earth; but as he requires that this should be done ed done 
by the church, he has tacitly committed to her the full power of 
making such arrangements as to her, in her wisdom, may seem 
most meet. She is His agent—His minister of state—His prime 
adviser, authorized to aet in his name and to do any thing and 
every thing not positively prohibited, that may promise to subserve 
the end to be accomplished. Speaking of the church, the reviewer 
says: ‘‘She is now under a dispensation of principles and not of 
rules. The church has passed from a state of pupilage to the age 
of maturity. God now speaks to her as to a full grown, reasonable 
person. He has given to her general laws and great fundamentat 
principles. He has enjoined upor her certain great and glorious 
duties. By those laws she is to be restrained and guided in the 
exercise of her own wisdom, in devising the ways and means for 
the accomplishment of the greatest good in the best possible man- 
ner.” — Spirit of the XIX. Century, p. 28. Again: “That which 
the church is required to do, she is empowered to do by all means 
not expressly forbidden or implicitly countermanded.”—Jbid. p. 27. 
The principle maintained in the calm discussion, that the word of 
God was a perfect rule of practice as well as of faith, and that the 
church has no right to add to it or to take from it, is pronounced to 
be Judaical and inconsistent with the glorious liberty secured by 
the Son of God.—Jbid. p. 28. We must make a passing remark on 
the expressions employed, because they are ad captandum. We 
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are, then, distinctly to understand that subjection to the will of God 
is bondage, and that Jesus Christ has purchased for his people the 
glorious privilege of walking in the light of their own eyes? It is 
certainly a new idea that the servitude of the Jews consisted in the 
fact-that they were guided by the Lord in all their ways—and that 
they were at liberty to do nothing of a religious. nature without 
Divine-direction. I had supposed that their bondage consisted in 
the burdensome nature of their ritual, and that true Christian liberty, 
so far as the Levitical economy is concerned, implies an exemption, 
not from Divine direction, but from these particular services. The 
Christian is free, not because his dispensation leaves him to himself, 
but because God has not enjoined upon him the same laborious 
duties which he exacted from his ancient people. Still, what is 
his duty, is just as much enjoined, just as strictly commanded as 
the cumbrous sacrifices and painful ceremonies of the Jews. If 
it is Jewish bondage, to be guided in all things by the wisdom of 
God, and Christian liberty to be left to the suggestions of our own 
wisdom, under certain general limitations and restraints, ] should 
say, by all means, give me the bondage of the Jew, rather than the 
freedom of the Christian. But the church, it seems, is ‘‘now un- 
der a dispensation of principles, and not of rules.” Had it not 
been for the subscquent illustration, I should have found it impos- 
sible to catch the idea which the author here intends to convey, 
and even with the aid of his simile I am not sure that I apprehend 
his meaning. What is the distinction between rules of action and 
principles of action? Does a moral principle differ from a moral 
rule in any thing else but the form? A rule is a law prescribed by 
adequate authority. A principle is any thing proved, acknowledg- 
ed or assumed to be true. The truth of the principle is the foun- 
dation of the law. The principle, therefore, necessarily contains 
the rule, and the rule just as necessarily supposes the principle. 
If you make the principle more and the rule less general,—the 
general must include the particulars ; so that I do not see how it 
is possible to be under a government of principles without being 
under a government of rules. The principle states the general 
truth, out of which the rules of conduct or particular duties arise, 
and therefore obviously includes them. They are so intimately 
connected, that in mora! subjects—matters of practical obedience, 
the terms may safely be used as synonymous. You may-say it is a 

rinciple that truth ought to be spoken—it is a rule, also, or law. 

hat foolish talking and jesting are not convenient you may regard | 
as a principle—the proposition obviously containsatule. There isa 
distinction between principles and rules, acknowledged by philos- 
ophers— but it is a distinction which has no coficeivable connection 
with this subject. When we inquire why truth, justice and benev- 
olence are obligatory, or attempt to investigate the foundations of 
moral obligation, we are said to investigate the principles of morals ; 
but when we lay down what things are right and binding, we may 
be said to prescribe the rules of morals. Now the reviewer cannot 
mean that God has told us in his word why righteousness and truth ~ 
are to be sought and cultivated, and left it to ourselves to determine 
what things are just, lovely or of good report. ‘The Bible confess- 
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edly contains a perfect code of moral rules; the law of the Lord 
is perfect. What then is the distinction between a government of 
principles and rules? I presume that the author means by princi- 
ples, the ends to be attained, and by rules, the means of attaining 
them, and then the proposition will amount to this, that God has 
told us what to do, but not how it is to be done. In other words, 
he means that the church is invested with discretionary powers, 
restrained only by the positive prohibitions of the Divine word— 
that is, what, from the form of its enunciation, was evidently intend- 
ed to be passed off as an argument, turns out to be a repetition, in 
almost an unintelligible shape, of the very thing to be proved—a 
mere petitio principii. This principle, thus variously stated, is the 
hinge of the reviewer’s whole argument. A principle so import- 
ant, one would think, would have been fully and indisputably prov- 
ed, and yet it is a singular fact, that not a solitary direct argument 
is adduced in its support. There is an appeal to the authority of 
Calvin, but the passages quoted have no bearing upon the subject 
at all—they might as well have been adduced to prove that there 
are inhabitants inthe moon. A passage from Owen is quoted in a 
foot note, but it is directly against the reviewer. The Confession 
of Faith is also quoted, but the passages unfortunately refer to a 
very different point. His indirect argument, which is every thing in 
the shape of reasoning, that I can find in his two last articles, 
amount to this—God has required of the church certain duties, 
without furnishing her with the means of performing them; upon 
the principle that where duties are commanded, the necessary 
power is conveyed—she is at liberty to devise the means for her- 
self. The whole force of this reasoning depends upon the propo- 
sition that God has not furnished the church with the proper appa- 
ratus of means for doing all that he has required. In other words, 
the real point at issue between the reviewer and myself is— 
whether the church as organized by Jesus Christ and his apostles 
is competent to do all that her Head has enjoined upon her, or does 
she require additional agents to assist her? This is the real ques- 
tion, did Christ give the church all the furniture she needed, or did 
he partially supply her, with a general direction to make up the de- 
ficiency? Upon this question, I fearlessly join issue. So strong 
are my convictions of the adequacy of the church as organized in 
the scriptures, to meet all exigencies, that if it can be clearly shown 
that she is incompetent to discharge any office assumed to be 
imperative upon her, I should think it much more probable that 
the duty was not enjoined, than that the church was thus relatively 
imperfect. What.she clearly cannot do is not commanded. The 
reviewer has evidently confounded—and it is the source of all his 
error on this subje6t—the acknowledged Protestant principle, that 
‘there are some circumstances concerning the worship of God 
and government of the church, common to human actions and 
societies, which are to be ordered by the light of nature and Christ- 
ian pradence, according to the general rules of the word, which 
are always to be observed,”’ (Confession of Faith, ch. I., sec. 6 ;) 
with the general doctrine, universally condemned among all true 
Protestants, of discretionary power. Had he attended to the proper 
20 
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distinction upon this subject which is so clearly drawn by Calvin, 
and so unanswerably established by Owen, he might have spared 
himself the trouble of appealing to these illustrious men in behalf 
of his extravagant views of ecclesiastical power. They do sanc- 
tion the doctrine of our Confession—a doctrine which was fully 
admitted in the Calm Discussion, but a doctrine which, by no means, 
covers the principle on which ecclesiastical corporations are found- 
ed. [E shall let Calvin speak for himself:—‘* We have,” says he, 
‘an excellent and most certain mark, therefore, which distinguish- 
es those impious constitutions by which it has been stated that true 
religion is obscured and men’s consciences subverted, and the 
legitimate regulations of the church, which are always directed to 
one of these two ends, or to both together; that im the holy 
assembly of the faithful, all things may be conducted with suitable 
decorum and dignity, or that the community may be kept in order, 
by the firm bonds of courtesy and moderation.” —lJnstitutes, Book 
IV., ch. 10, Sec. 28. Subsequently, he remarks: ‘‘ We do not 
place order in those nugatory pomps which have nothing but a vain 
appearance of splendour, but in that well regulated polity which 
excludes all confusion, incivility, obstinacy, clamours and dissen- 
sions. Of the first kind, examples are furnished by Paul; as that 
profane banquets should not be connected with the sacred supper 
of the Lord; that women should not appear in public without 
being veiled, and many others in common use among us; such as 
that we pray with bended knees and with our heads uncovered ; 
that we administer the sacraments of the Lord, not in a slovenly 
manner, but with due decorum; that we observe some decent order 
in the burial of the dead and other things of a similar nature. Of 
the second sort, are the hours appointed for public prayers, sermons 
and sacraments; quietness and silence under sermons ; the singing 
of hymns; the places appointed for these services, and the days 
fixed for the celebration of the Lord’s supper; the prohibition 
of Paul, that women should not teach in the church, and the like; 
but especially the regulations for the preservation of discipline, as 
catechising, ecclesiastical censures, excommunications, fasting and 
every thing else that can be referred to the same class. Thus all 
the constitutions of the church which we receive as holy and useful, 
may be classed under two heads; some refer to rites and ceremo- 
nies, others to discipline and peace.”—Jbid., sec. 29. A little fur- 
ther on, he adds, ‘‘I approve of no human constitutions except 
such as are founded on the authority of God and deduced from 
the scripture, so that they may be considered as altogether Divine.” 
—Ibid., sec. 30. The reader is here requested to mark the differ- 
ence between Calvin and the reviewer; Calvin approves of no hu- 
man constitution which is not founded on the authority of God, 
and deduced from Scripture—the reviewer approves of any human 
constitution founded in expediency and not condemned by the word 
of God. The passages already extracted, to which many others of 
similar import might easily be added, show conclusively that the 
only discretion which Calvin allows to the church, is precisely that 
accorded by our Confession of Faith, and respects ‘‘ some circum- 
stances concerning the worship of God and government of the 
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church common to human actions and societies.’ The question 
concerning Boards is not a question of order and decorum. It is 
a question concerning a positive institution, which is itself to 
exercise this very discretion in regard to.decency—a question 
concerning a grave and important addition to the government of 
the church, and not about some circumstances common to human 
actions and societies. Those “specific regulations,” (Spirit of 
the XIX. Century, p. 28,) of our book, which the reviewer endeav- 
ours to trace to the same principle on which he defends the Boards, 
are mere matters of arrangement, coming obviously under the doc- 
trine of Calvin, and of a much greater than Calvin, who has solemn- 
ly enjoined by the Spirit of inspiration, that “ all things be done 
decently and in order.” ‘The essential difference between those 
‘** circumstances common to human actions and societies,” which 
may be regulated by the ‘‘Jight of nature and Christian prudence, 
according to the general rules of the word,’’ and those additions to 
the worship of God and government of the church, which all true 
Protestants have united in condemning, is thus clearly stated by 
Owen in his ‘“ Discourse concerning Liturgies”— Works, vol. 19, 
p- 437, a discourse, which, mutatis mutandis, may just as conclu- 
sively be applied to Boards. ‘‘ Circumstances,” says. he, “ are 
either such as follow actions as actions, or such as are arbitrarily 
superadded and adjoined by command unto actions, which do not 
of their own accord, nor naturally, nor necessarily attend them. 
Now religious actions in the worship of God, are actions still. 
Their religious relation doth not destroy their natural being. 
Those circumstances, then, which do attend such actions as ac- 
tions, not determined by Divine institution, may be ordered, dis- 
posed of and regulated by the prudence of men. For instance, 
prayer is a part of God’s worship ; public prayer is so as appointed 
by him. This, as it is an action to be performed by man, cannot 
be done without the assignment of time aud place, and sundry 
other things, if order and conveniency be attended. These are 
circumstances that attend all actions of that nature to be perform- 
ed by a community, whether they relate to the worship of God or 
no. These, men may, according as they are good, regulate and 
change, as there is occasion. .. . There are also some things which 
some men call circumstances also, that no way belong of them- 
selves to the actions whereof they are said to be the circumstances, 
nor do attend them, but are imposed on them or annexed unto them, 
by the arbitrary authority of those who take upon them to give 
order and rules in such cases. These are not circumstances 
attending the nature of the thing itself, but are arbitrarily super- 
added to the things that they are appointed to accompany. What- 
ever men may call such additions, they are no less parts of the 
whole, wherein they serve, than the things themselves whereunto 
they are adjoined.” Circumstances of this sort, to which Owen 
indeed denies the name, are according to him, unequivocally con- 
demned in the word of God. He maintains the principle—and 
what Presbyterian or Protestant can feel himself at liberty to deny 
it—*' that whatever is added, is contrary to what is commanded, 
though not in this or that particular commanded, yet to that com- 
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mand that nothing be added.” Works, vol, 19, p. 444. To —— 
Boards or ecclesiastical corporations within the principle admitte 

by Owen, the reviewer must show that they are circumstances 
necessarily attending the actions of ordaining ministers and send- 
‘ing them out to preach the gospel to every creature, considered 
merely as actions, and unless he can establish this point, the noble 
discourse of Owen bears just as hardly upon his favourite Boards 
as it does upon human liturgies. It fully coincides with the opin- 
ion expressed in the Calm Discussion, that the silence of the word 
of God concerning these inventions, seals their condemnation. 
When the reviewer shall have proved that ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions are mere “ circumstances, concerning the worship of God and 
government of the church, common to human actions and societies,” 
he may conscientiously sustain and support them without deserting 
Presbyterian principles for the extravagant pretensions of church- 
men, prelatists and Papists. Let the reviewer consider carefully 
Owen’s definition of circumstances, and his account of the real ex- 
tent of discretionary power in ecclesiastical matters, and he will 
surely be constrained to acknowledge that he understood neither 
what he said nor whereof he affirmed when he ranted, at random, 
about a “dispensation of principles and not of rules.” My faith 
in the Divine authority of our Presbyterian forms, is quite too strong 
to allow me, for-a moment, to suppose that a rejection of the 
reviewer's preposterous dogma ‘would lay the axe to many a fair 
branch of our ecclesiastical polity, and leave a bare and barren 
trunk behind it—that it would tie up the hands and feet of our 
sacred polity, and deprive it of all power of motion, or that it would 
emasculate it of all its strength and vigour, and reduce it to a help- 
less and exanimate system.”—Spirit of the XIX. Century, p. 27. 
* On the contrary, I sincerely believe that the following remarks, by 
an able reviewer of the Tracts for the Times, and other kindred 
publications, with the exception of the historical allusions, apply 
just as forcibly to the Presbyterian church in these United States, 
as to the Church of Scotland: “It is not our smallest cause of 
gratitude to God as a church, that he has left us nothing to wish 
for or condemn in the constitution of our church, as laid at the 
reformation. Ali that is necessary is, that we fill up the outline 
which was then drawn, that we build upon the foundation which 
was then laid, that we carry out the principles which were then 
brought fresh and immediately from the word of God. She need 
invent nothing, displace nothing, alter nothing. Our reformed 
church was perfect in the economy of her creed, constitution, dis- 
cipline and ritual. ~All we require is, not to select among the in- 
stitutions of modern innovators, or the antiquated relics of the 
middle ages. We have but to return to the condition in which 
our own church existed at the period of the first and second reform- 
ations, to find realized as pure_and as perfect a transcript of the 
apostolic church as can exist among uninspired men. This isan . 
advantage which no other church can lay claim to. And, accord- 
ingly, whenever a revival happens to other communions, they are 
led in consequence to depart from the principles and arrangements 
of their constitutions, while the more profound and powerful the 
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revival we experience, it brings us back but with the greater force 
to a more perfect conformity to our own glorious constitution. We 
fear we are not sensible of this our exclusive privilege, nor saffici- 
ently thankful for it.”— Presbyterian Review, (Edin.) No. 55, p. 
619, foot note. 

Having now, as I conceive, clearly detected and exposed the 
singular confusion of ideas which led the reviewer, with great 
parade of argument and corresponding hope of success, to quote 
both Calvin and the Confession of Faith, in support of a principle 
which they both equally condemn, I proceed to the real question 
at issue: Is the church adequately organized to discharge all the 
duties which Christ, her glorious Head and King, demands at her 
hands; or is she at liberty to supply the defects of her constitution 
from the resources of her own wisdom? In other words—Is the 
church simply a servant of Christ, bound to do what she is com- 
manded, and as she is commanded, acting in all respects according 
to orders; or is she a confidential agent, instructed only as to the 
ends to be accomplished, and left to invent the means for herself? 
The reviewer and myself differ, and differ fundamentally as to the 
true relation in which the church stands to Christ. According to 
my views, the church is commissionedto teach men to.observe all 
things whatsoever that Christ has commanded. According to-the 
reviewer, she must add to the commandments of God, those wise 
expedients of her own, without which the commandments of God 
would be of none effect. It is true that according to his own con- 
fession, these inventions of the church do not exactly bind the 
conscince, (Spirit of the XIX. Century, p. 31,) but then the com- 
mandments of God do, and these commandments cannot be kept 
without these inventions——so that a man, after all, is left to the 


which the church has instituted. This may not be binding the 
conscience, but it would seem to require a sagacity equal to his 
‘‘who could divide a hair *twixt north and north-west side” to dis- 
criminate between being actually bound to do a thing, or being 
under the inevitable necessity of sinning—that is, of violating 
obligation, by not doing it. The reviewer is very ®cute—he can 
‘distinguish between a government of principles and a government 
of rules, and no doubt can resolve the difficulty in the case before 
us. 

I might expose the fallacy of his principle by appealing -to the 
great Protestant doctrine, that the scriptures are a sufficient and 
complete rule of faith, and that through theirigstructions the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work. 
—(2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) I might appeal to the equally acknowledg- 
ed truth, that all the power of the church is ministerial and declar- 
ative, and that she has no right to make laws, establish constitu- 
tions, or institute ordinances without the authority and sanction of 
the written word.—(Form of Gov., ch. I., sec. 7.) I might show 
that the discretionary power demanded by the reviewer, and actu- 
ally exercised in the organization of ecclesiastical boards interferes 
with the royal prerogatives of Christ, and the executive functions 
of the Holy Spirit. On all these grounds he might be met and tri- 





alternative of sinning against God, or of observing the ordinances - 
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umphantly refuted. It might be shown that he is at war with the 
whole spirit of Protestantism, and is undesignedly making com- 
mon cause with the friends of priestly intolerance and the foes of 
religious liberty throughout the world. But my present purpose 
will be best subserved by omitting all considerations of this sort, 
and showing at once, that the church is adequate to do, through 
her Divine organization, all that, in the Scriptures, is enjoined on 
her. In this-way, the only earthly pretext for ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations will be removed, and the last lingering tie that binds the 
hearts of our people to these idols of men will be severed—I hope 
—forever. As the work of foreign missions is confessedly the 
most difficult enterprize with which the church is entrusted, if it 
can be shown that she is perfectly competent to conduct this de- 
partment of labour without foreign assistance, extraneous agencies 
will hardly be demanded for any other part of her duty. Now 
what is required that our church courts are not qualified to do, in 
order that the gospel may be sent to ‘“‘every creature under heaven ?”’ 
There is a preliminary office which the Holy Spirit must discharge 
before the gospel can be preached either at home orabroad. Men 
must be called into the ministry and qualified by a special unction 
from on high as well as by the subordinate teaching of man for its 
solemn and responsible duties. When men give satisfactory evi- 
dence to the church that they are called of God and duly prepared 
to preach the glorious gospel, this fact is declared by the imposition 
of hands, which the Presbytery alone can do. We have now the 
preachers—the next business is to send them, that is, to support 
them by supplying their daily wants in their respective fields of 
labour. The money must be raised in the separate congregations, 
and the scriptures have appointed a set of officers who are ordain- 
ed for the very purpose of attending to the secular affairs of the 
church. When you have raised the money, the next step is to 
send it to the preachers, which withthe commercial facilities afford- 
ed by the present condition of the civilized world, can surely be 
no hard matter. The Holy Spirit, then, supplies us with preachers, 
the Presbytery ordains them, and the deacons of the church sup- 
port them. What more is required? In what respects is this 
arrangement defective or inadequate? The character, qualifica- - 
tions and control of the minister belong, of right, to the Presbytery, 
and when they send him out, they are furnished in every congre- 

ation with the necessary. organization for supplying his wants. 

his is a plain and simple matter, and: evidently requires none of 
the cumbrous and circuitous arrangements which characterize the 
Boards. The Presbyteries are courts acknowledged by our con- 
stitution—Deacons are officers recognized in every particular con- 
gression, and capable of being employed in the service of the 

resbyteries and the higher tribunals of the church. If one Pres- 
bytery should be too feeble to support its missionaries, provision is 
made in our book for obtaining assistance from its neighboring 
Presbyteries. This is certainly the plan, and the only plan, con- 
templated by the framers of our Form of Government. Yet our 
reviewer, though he has solemnly received it as agreeable to the 
word of God, has pronounced it to be preposterous and utterly in- 
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adequate to meet the wants of a dying world. The pith of his 
whole argument—if argument that may be called which arrives at 
a conclusion without any premises at all—is contained in the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘The world is given to our church in common 
with others, as a field to be cultivated for the Lord of the harvest. 
The heathen world is, according to our ability, to be provided with 
the preaching of the gospel and all other things necessary to its 
full success. The present wants of our own country, also, are to 
be met, by a continually increasing supply of good and faithful 
ministers. These claims require for their fulfilment the education 
of candidates for the sacred office—and the sending forth and sus- 
taining them when ready to enter upon their various fields of labor. 
For the accomplishment of this work, which is of such evident 
greatness, the co-operation and assistance of every church is requir- 
ed to supply the men and the means—and in addition to this, some 
agency by which these men and this means may be disposed of to 
the best advantage, and by which all the operations involved in 
carrying out such a plan may be conducted under the most watchful 
responsibility and with the greatest possible economy. Let any 
one consider, for a moment, the details implied in the prosecution 
of this entire work—the extent of the field to be overlooked and 
accurately surveyed—the number of the ministers to be sent forth 
—the number of candidates to be brought forward—the incalcula- 
ble difficulties connected with their preparation—the sending forth, 
the locating and the supervision of these laborers in the vineyard— 
the indisposition of our churches to exercise liberality, and yet the 
absolute necessity of an unfailing supply of means—the wisdom, 
prudence and toil involved in the management and outlay of the 
funds, and the daily and hourly demands which are made upon the 
church by these immediate calls from all quarters for immediate 
direction, assistance and co-operation. Let any one faiily consid- 
er these things in connection with the department of education, 
or of domestic missions, or of foreign missions, or of publication, 
or of our seminaries of instruction, and he will at once perceive 
how vast is the end to be attained and how wisely adapted must be 
the means for its attainment. Let it also be remembered that all 
these claims come upon the church in every periad of the year— 
at all times, and in urgent demand for their immediate consideration 
and provision. Let it also be borne in mind, that the change of 
circumstances continually requires a change in the arrangements 
of the benevolent operations of the church. It will be thus most 
certain and evident that for the wise management of these opera- 
tions, a permanent body of some kind, entrusted with discretionary 
powers, is absolutely necessary.”—( Balt. Lit. and Rel. Mag., for 
May, 1841, pp. 460-1.) aie 
Now this whole paragraph, which was intended to eine 
insufficiency of the plan proposed in our book, contains no 
but a statement of the various details of the work tobe done. The 
question still returns, why cannot the Presbyteries accomplish this 
work just as efficiently as the Boards? The first thing wanted is 
good and faithful preachers—a ‘‘ continually increasing supply of 
good and faithful ministers.» Now can Boards make them? Is it 
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not the sole prerogative of God, the Holy Spirit, to call and qualify 
and send forth labourers into the harvest of the world? Does 
Christ require of the church any thing more than fervent and con- 
stant prayer to the Lord of the harvest, and can Boards infuse the 
spirit of love to a dying world, and the spirit of prayer to our 
ascended Lord? Boards can no more make a preacher than they 
can make the hairs of our heads white or black. These ministers 
are to be educated; granted. ‘They are to be sent to the schools 
and colleges of the country, and if they are unable to pay their 
expenses, they are to be supported by the bounty of the church. 
Is there any thing in this too hard or too mysterious for a Presby- 
tery to perform? The money must be collected from particular 
congregations, and I do not see why the demands of a Presbytery 
should be less respected than the authority of a Board? I see no 
magic in an ecclesiastical corporation that shall infallibly open the 
purses of the people. These ministers—having been ordained, 
must next be sent to their various fields of labour—that is to say— 
they must be supported and sustained. But what is to hinder the 
Presbyteries from supplying them with the means of going wherever 
God in his Providence, may call them? Give them the money 
and they can easily procure their own conveyances, and the com- 
forts which their situations require. But the reviewer begs us to 
consider the extent of the field. What of that? Itis confessedly 
extensive, being no less than the world; but cannot fifty ora hun- 
dred Presbyteries survey it just as well as a single Board? And 
again—is it not the duty of each missionary to select his own field ? 
He cannot expect that others should determine for him where God 
has called him. ‘This is a matter which he must settle for himself, 
and having settled it, the church is to help him on his journey after 
a Godly sort. We are next to consider the number of ministers to 
be sent forth. Why cannot the Presbyteries count them just as 
well as a Board? And why cannot the Presbyteries support them 
just as comfortably? The money, after all, must be collected from 
the various churches under the care of the different Presbyteries, 
and for aught that I can see, this matter can be attended to just as 
well by those who have the immediate care of those churches as 
by a body five- hundred miles off. Not to pursue the reviewer's 
details any farther, I assert generally, that he has not mentioned a 
single matter which the church is not fully competent to manage 
through her regular and constitutional tribunals. And I here chal- 
lenge him to construct a single syllogism, which will not palpably 
beg the question, out of any of the materials contained in the 
passage which has been fully quoted. «I doubt, in fact, whether he 
can read his pompous enumeration of particulars from which he 
has pretended to draw his ‘‘ most certain and evident” conclusion 
without laughing at his own extravagance. It is really amusing to 
see a man start out with boasting promises of what he intends to 
prove, and then find that all his reasoning is nothing but a state- 
ment, in another form, of the very thing to be proved. ‘The review- 
er’s proposition was, that Presbyteries are inadequate to send the 
gospel to the heathen—the proof is, that sending the gospel to the 
heathen includes a great many particulars; and not a solitary 
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reason is given, why these particulars, so elaborately detailed, are 
beyond the capacity of the Presbyteries to manage or conduct. If 
we should grant that his premises prove the necessity of a ‘‘ per- 
manent body of some kind,” we might still ask whether a Presby- 
tery is not as permanent as a Board? It can meet as often upon 
its own adjournments, and frequency of meeting is all the perma- 
nence which any body of the sort can have. ‘ Would any mer- 
chant in this mercantile country,”’ asks the reviewer with an air of 
triumph, ‘‘ entrust to such an agency the accomplishment of such 
ends, involving such interests, and requiring for their management 
such continual oversight, such deliberative wisdom? Would any 
sensible and prudent minded Christian man commit the affairs of 
our missionary Boards with their hundreds of employed mission- 
aries, their numerous churches, and their continually increasing 
openings for enlarged usefulness—or our Board of Education with 
hundreds of young men in its watch and care—or our Board of 
Publication, with all the responsibilities it involves—during the 
twelve months that intervene between one meeting of the Assem- 
bly and another—to a ‘‘ bench of deacons commissioned only to 
disburse funds,” which funds are to be raised only by deacons 
within the bounds of each several congregation ?’—( Balt. Lit. and 
Rel. Mag. 1841, p. 463.) But here I am constrained to ask who 
ever proposed such a scheme ? It is assuredly not to be found in 
the Calm Discussion. The plan there insisted on is, that the courts 
of the church, the Presbyteries, are to do the business now done by 
the Boards, and to employ these deacons, according to God’s ap- 
pointment, as their financial agents. And why are not the Pres- 
byteries just as trust-worthy, just as faithful, just as able, and just as 
efficient as the Boards that have been named? Weask the review- 
er to give a sufficient and satisfactory reason, and until he does 
this, all his declamation, however pompous, how full soever of 
‘* sound and fury’’ must still be taken as “ signifying nothing.” 
He must show us why it is that the “supervision, direction and 
controul” which he pronounces to be the very life of our be- 
nevolent operations, ‘‘more important even, than money or the 
physical resources,” cannot just as safely be committed to the 
Presbyteries of the church, as to ecclesiastical corporations. I ask 
triumphantly, why? and echo answers—why ? 

The reviewer having shown, as he supposed, the inadequacy of 
the scheme drawn from our standards, and maintained in the Calm 
Discussion, next proceeds, with equal success, to prove that it is 
unscriptural and unconstitutional. “ It is unscriptural,’’ he assents. 
‘It cannot be traced tothe scriptures directly—it cannot be de- 
duced from them by necessary inference. It is, therefore, to be 
denounced as a human invention?” Are we then to understand 
him as asserting that Presbyteries are unscriptural, and that deacons 
are not recognized in the word of God? Does he believe that our 
whole Presbyterian Form of Government is a mere human inven- 
tion—not contained in scripture nor deduced from it by necessary 
inference? But how does the reviewer establish his point, that the 
plan set forth in the Calm Discussion, is contrary to scripture ? 
By asserting, first, that deacons are confined to particular churches, 
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and empowered only to take care of the poor.—( Balt. Lit. and Rel. 
Mag., 1841, p. 465.) That deacons are officers, elected and or- 
dained in particular churches, is true. So are elders—but as there 
is nothing in this fact inconsistent with an elder’s acting for the 
chureh at large in our ecclesiastical courts, so there is nothing to 
prevent the deacon from exercising his peculiar functions in a wider 
sphere. A pastor is installed over a particular church, but is he at 
liberty to preach no where else? An elder belongs to a specific 
congregation. Is our cofistitution, therefore, wrong in permitting 
him to sit as a member of Presbytery? If the mere fact of being 
an officer in a particular church, necessarily confines one to that 
congregation alone, the reviewer will find it a hard task to show 
how elders and pastors are ever formed into Presbyteries. He 
must either admit that the Presbyterian Form of Government is 
unscriptural—or that deacons may act for Presbyteries as they act 
for their particular congregations. His only alternatives are con- 
gregationalism, or the abandoning of his reasoning upon the sub- 
ject of deacons. His syllogism is, that whoever is installed as an 
officer in_a particular church, can never be an officer of the church 
catholic. Deacons are so installed—therefore deacons can never 
be officers of the church catholic. I might change the minor pro- 
position and say, elders are so installed, and how can he avoid the 
conclusion? He must evidently abandon his major proposition or 
abandon Presbyterianism. Which horn of the dilemma will he 
take? By the same process of reasoning, his objections drawn 
from the constitution may be conclusively answered. But it seems 
that deacons are to be entrusted with nothing but the care of the 

or. Is the reviewer yet to learn that the common method of 
instruction pursued in the scriptures, is to inculcate general truths 
by insisting on their particular applications, rather than dealing in 
abstract statements? Our Saviour teaches the doctrine of a special 
providence, by pointing to the fowls of the air—the lilies of the 
field, and the hairs of our heads. Just as in the contemplation of 
the works of nature, we rise to the abstract from the concrete—the 
general from the particular, so in the book of revelation, wevare 
often to pursue the same process of cautions and accurate*indut- 
tion. When our Saviour is asked who is our neighbour, he gives 
no formal and elaborate definition—he simply states a case, and 
from that case the principle may be gathered. The decalogue 
itself can be proved to be a perfect law, only by admitting the 
principle that ‘‘ under one sin or duty, all of the same kind ‘are for- 
bidden or commanded”—many of ihe precepts containing only 
examples of a large class. As, then, it is frequently the method of 
scripture to teach by example, where is the impropriety in sappos- 
ing that the attention to the poor enjoined upon the deacons, was 
intended to include the whole department of secular business with 
which the church was to be concerned? It is certain that the 
reason assigned by the apostles for ordering their election, applies 
just as strongly to the collection and disbursement of funds for one 
purpose as for another. Their object was not to get rid of attend- 
ing to the poor, but to get rid of secular distractions: ‘ It is not 
reason,” said they, ‘“‘that we should leave the word of God and 
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serve tables. But we will give ourselves continually to prayer and 
the ministry of the word.”—(Acts vi. 2, 4.) What would they 
have gained by divesting themselves of the care of the poor, and 


- continuing to be perplexed with the collection of funds for all other 


purposes? It must be perfectly obvious to every candid mind that 
the entire secular business of the church, was entrusted to the 
deacons—that one specific duty is mentioned, in accordance with 
the general method of Scripture, as a specimen of a class, and that 
the reason of the appointment determines the extent of the duties 
imposed. Here, then, is necessary inference deduced from scrip- 
ture, clearly confirming the general position of the Calm Discussion. 
It is plain, also, that the deacons acted for the whole college of 
apostles—not by travelling about with them in their various mis- 
sionary tours, but by being under their inspection and controul 
while they continued in Jerusalem. They stood in the same rela- 
tion to them that I would have them occupy in regard to our Pres- 
byteries. The office of deacon, then, as set forth in the Calm 
Discussion, is both scriptural avd constitutional, and all the review- 
er’s preposterous efforts to make me the originator of new officers 
and a new set of courts, are utterly abortive and ridiculous. The 
idea that a deacon cannot attend to the secular business of the 
Presbytery or Assembly without being removed from his particular 
congregation, is perfectly ludicrous and absurd. In reading this 
part of the reviewer's article, it is hard to believe that he is really 
serious. His whole train of reasoning has so much the appear- 
ance of a hoax, that one is tempted to fear at every step, that he 
has, after all, been egregiously quizzed. 

Still, although he cannot refute it either from the scriptures or 
from the constitution of the church, the reviewer obstinately maian- 
tains that the scheme defended in the Calm Discussion, is ‘ per- 
fectly chimerical. It bases a system of practical operation upon a 
mere theoretical hypothesis.” What! are our Presbyteries merely 
visionary bodies, incapable of being put into practical operation? 
Was it a visionary-scheme which the apostles adopted when they 
desired to be emancipated from secular distraction? 1s our whole 

Government a mere hypothesis which can never be carried 
int@ practical effect? If so, it is time to review our standards and 
to-abandon Presbyterianism as a mere chimera, which, however 
attractive in theory, can never produce any valuable results. ‘It 
assumes,” continues the reviewer, ‘‘a self-controlling, self-per- 
petuating principle to exist some-where or some-how within 
these operations.” This sentence I donot understand. I cannot 
see why it assumes such a principle in the case of missions 
more than in the case of any other Presbyterial tusiness. Nor 
do I see how, if the Presbyteries are liable to such a charge, the 
Boards are free from it. The whole sentence is nonsense. ‘It 
attributes,” he proceeds, ‘to our several judicatories a foresight 
and wisdom which can provide for the thousand contingencies 
which may arise during the course of every year, and that they 
could make all those provisional arrangements in the course of a 
brief session, which now occupy busily during the entire year, our 
several officers and committees.” 1 would simply ask how often 
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the Boards meet*—-how long they continue in session, and why 
the Presbyteries may not possess as large a share of foresight and 
wisdom as these contrivances possess? ‘The objection lies just as 

owerfully against the one as it does against the other. If the 

oards have committees to carry out the details of their plans during 
the interim of their sessions, what is to prevent the Presbyteries 
from adopting the same arrangement, and what is to hinder the 
Presbyteries from meeting just as often as emergencies may require ? 
In chapter 18 of our Form of Government, such a committee in 
each Presbytery, seems to be contemplated ; and this, by the way, 
is an additional proof that our fathers intended to entrust the whole 
work of missions to the care of the Presbyteries. ‘‘ It assumes,” 
adds the reviewer, ‘‘ that the funds will be voluntarily forthcoming 
from all our churches in every portion of the church.” And do 
the Boards assume that these funds shall be forcibly forthcoming? 
The Lord loveth a cheerful giver, and we have no reason to expect 
that any but free-will offerings will be accepted of God. I do 
not see how Boards can raise money at pleasure, whether the 
people choose to give it or no. If there is nota spirit of love 
to dying souls and of zeal for the Lord’s kingdom diffused among 
our churches, no organization on earth, can make them do the 
work of the Lord. If the heart be not right, the acts will never be 

ood—if the tree be not sound, the fruit can never be wholesome. 

he reviewer evidently thinks that there is some magic in a Board 





*This is an extremely important question, and whatever may be thought of the 
argument, the churches should know the manner in which these Boards manage 
the business committed to them. The four Boards of the church consisted, in 
1840, of the following number of members, viz.: Board of Domestic Missions, 
64 members; (p. 61, of its Report;) the Board of Foreign Missions, 120 mem- 
bers; (p. 31 and 32 of its Report;) the Board of Publication, 104 members; 
(p. 18, 19 of its Report ;) the Board of Education, 68 members; (p. 17 of its 
Report.) The writer of this note was never a member of the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions (as he remembers)—and therefore knows little about its internal 
economy or proceedings. He has been a member of all the remaining three, and 
has occasionally attended the meetings of each of them. The Board of Publica- 
tion meets monthly, but if our personal notice is a just rule of judgment, we should 
say that exclusive of its Executive Committee, so many as one in ten of its mem- 
bers, rarely attend its regular meetings. We have attended every meetiug of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, we believe, from its organization; its meetings were 
at firat semi-annual; they are now annual only. The Minutes of 1840, (the latest 
in our reach,) show that the Board held its annual meeting in Philadelphia, that its 
sessions continued three days, and that 40 (out of its 120) members were present, 
during some part of those sessions. Our recollection is, that in 1841, the case 
was still worse; indeed that not mors than a dozen persons regularly attended the 
short annual sessions of thisimportant body. Now can any thing be more ridicu- 
lous, than to say that a few persons, met for a few days once a year, can fulfil 
the daties or discharge the obligations of, the church in regard to this vast subject ? 
Or can any thing be more insulting to the church courts, than to allege their incom- 
petency, to do this work this well? It would be a most edifying commentary 
on the urgent pleas for the incapacity of our church courts and the ardent com- 
mendations of the labours of our ecclesiastical corporations, if some one would 
publish a table of their times of meeting, and the attendance on their meetings, 
for a series of years. We unhesitatingly assert our conviction to be, that the 
result would be a new proof of what we long ago asserted to be the fact, viz., 
that the whole power of those Boards is ultimately vested in a few persons, who 
are virtually self-appointed.—[Ep. ; 
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which shall charm avarice into liberality—inspire a love ‘of God 
where the Saviour’s love has never been shed abroad—kindle a 
flame of zeal in the hearts of the formal and hypocritical, and dis- 
charge all the offices which the scriptures attribute to the Holy 
Ghost. But I would beg him to remember that there was a point 
at which the magicians of Egypt were compelled to pause. There 
were some wonders which their enchantments could not compass, 
and which only the finger of God could achieve. ‘It seems to 
imply,” he further asserts, ‘‘ that such benches of deacons and such 
general treasurers can be found to devote themselves to such agen- 
cies and duties, and to do so gratuitously.” And why is it any 
harder to find deacons for our churches than elders? And why 
should they not be paid for their services if it should be found 
necessary? Is there none who love God in any of our churches, 
who would be as willing to serve the Lord in attending to the stuff, 
as those who were ordained to a much more troublesome business 
at Jerusalem? The reviewer seems to think that there is no such 
thing as vital Godliness in any of our congregations—that the 
Boards are a standing substitue forthe graces of the Spirit, and 
that, consequently, if they should be removed, the wants of a dying 
world would never excite the first tear of sympathy, the. first sigh 
of compassion, the first prayer for relief, or the first effort for its 
salvation. If this, indeed, be the condition of our multiplied 
churches—Ichabod, may be written upon our walls. The glory 
has departed, and no inventions of man can ever save us from the 
withering curse of an insulted God. If this, indeed, be so, the 
heathen world may say to our people, as the Saviour said to the 
daughters of Jerusalem, ‘‘ weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves.” Our first work is evidently at home, in our own hearts, 
and we should give no sleep to our eyes, nor slumber to our eye- 
lids, till the insulted Spirit of God has returned to our desolate Zion 
and built up the walls of our ruined city. If we are dead vurselves, 
we cannot expect to give life to others—our most laborious efforts 
will be only the dead burying their dead. If, on the other hand, 
we are alive to God, and he has enlarged our hearts, we will run in 
the way of all his commandments—our meat and our drink will be 
to do the will of our heavenly Father, and men, in abundance, will 
be found to fill all the offices which Christ has appointed in his 
church. His people shall be willing in the day of his power. 

I beg the reader now to review calmly and dispassionately the 
assumptions which the reviewer declares tobe ‘‘ most utopian and 
gratuitous,” charged upon the Calm Discussion, in the passage 
which has been considered, sentence by sentence, and seriously ask 
himself whether they amount to any thing more than this; that 
Christian men love the Lord Jesus Christ, and his cause, and are 
willing, in their several stations and departments of labour, to spend 
and be spent in his service? Is not this the whole of that violent 
hypothesis, on account of which the scheme which I defend is 
pronounced to be preposterous in the extreme? And has it come 
to this, that all faith, all love, all zeal, have departed from our 
borders, and that a man who shall venture ‘to assume that such 
things as grace and piety are to be found in the length and breadth 
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of the whole Presbyterian church in these United States of Amer- 
ica, must be held up as utterly wild, utopian, and visionary—bereft 
of his senses and in love with chimeras? Merciful God! to what 
a pass are wecome! And dost thou, my brother, read me a lecture 
for speaking disrespectfully of the Boards? Shall the man who 
does not tremble, notwithstanding solemn vows, to denounce the 
institutions of God, and to uncover the nakedness of the mother 
that has nursed him, who does not hesitate to revile the Lord’s 
people as a nation of hypocrites and a race of evil doers—who is 
shocked at the assumption that any man can be found so utterly 
utopian as to love the Lord Jesus Christ and his cause, and to count 
it a privilege to labour in his Master’s vineyard —be yet astonished 
and amazed when the suspicion is expressed that Boards are not 
the best guarantees of the faith once delivered to the saints! 
Whence all this zeal for the soundness of the Boards—and all this 
contempt for the piety of the church! How comes it to pass that 
the Boards should be such guardians of orthodoxy—so zealous for 
the Lord, when all the church is dead, dead, utterly dead? and 
which is the greater sin, to question the excellence of ecclesiastical 
Boards, or to question the grace of all our churches? He cannot 
deny that his whole argument against the efficiency of Presbyteries 
proceeds on the assumption that neither they nor the churches take 
any interest in the matter; and this is tantamount to saying that 
there is no real love to God or his kingdom, among all professing 
people. He is fairly shut up to the conclusion that the scrip- 
tural organization is sufficient, or that the spirit of piety is extinct 
in our churches. 

I think now, that it may be safely concluded that the reviewer 
has totally failed to substantiate his position, that the scheme which 
he opposes, is ‘‘ preposterous in the extreme, altogether visionary, 
and, in no degree, adapted to the necessities of the case.” in 
other words, the ends to be accomplished by the Boards, can be 
accomplished as easily, safely and efficiently without them, through 
the regular action of our ecclesiastical system. His defence of 
Boards, consequently, falls to the ground. His argument was, 
that the church has a right to appoint them because she cannot do 
without them. For aught that appears, she cando without them— 
therefore, upon his own principle, she has no right to appoint them. 
The necessity upon which the right was suspended, does not exist, 
and consequently the right itself disappears in ‘levi aere.” The 
church can ordain ministers just as well without them as with them, 
She can send them abroad just as well without them as with them. 
She can raise funds just as well without them as with them. She 
can attend to all proper, secular and spiritual concerns just as well 
without them as with them. Therefore they may be safely given 
to the winds. And this is the conclusion of the whole matter. 

There is an a priori argument against the principle of the reviewer, 
that God has prescribed only the ends to be accomplished, and left 
the invention and adjustment of the means to the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of the church herself, which, it would seem, ought-to give 
satisfaction to every Christian man. This argument was fully stat- 
ed in the Calm Discussion, and noticed in the review, only to be 
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perverted. Was there ever a more remarkable instance of evasion 
than the following sentence affords? ‘ It is maintained by the ob- 
jector, that our Saviour constituted his church with a special refer- 
ence to missionary operations ; therefore the church is under obli- 
gation to carry on such operations by the best and most effective 
agency.’ —( Balt. Lit. and Rel Mag., 1841, p. 463.) The princi- 
ple of the Calm Discussion is, that the visible organization of the 
church—its courts and officers, were so constituted and arranged as 
«hat missionary operations, through and by them, might be readily 
and efficiently conducted. Therefore, says the reviewer, she is 
“ under obligation to carry on such operations by the best and most 
effective agency.” That is, because God has made and ordained 
her as his instrumental agent in this business, she is at liberty to 
appoint and ordain another for herself. The Head of the church 

is virtually charged with folly in all his arrangements—his plans are » | 
found to be utterly defective and inadequate, and unless the church 7 
interposes with her wisdom, the world must die without the light 
of the knowledge of God. Christ has constructed a machine for 
a particular purpose—the machine, however, is so clumsily put 
together, that it will not and cannot work until man has given it 
the finishing stroke. What an impeachment of Divine wisdom, 
and what an extraordinary specimen of reasoning? He who should 
seriously maintain that because God has given us eyes for the pur- 
poses of vision, therefore we are under obligation to use spectacles, 
or because he has given us legs for the purpose of walking, there- 
fore we are bound to resort to crutches, would reason precisely as 
the reviewer reasons in the case before us—God has appointed the 
church for the purpose of holding forth the word of life to a per- 
ishing world, therefore we are under obligation to fabricate Boards. 
But passing by this miserable sophistry, is it so that Jesus Christ q 
has constituted the church with a special reference to missionary 
operations? Is it her business to hold the truth as a precious de- 

posite—to bear testimony to it among the dying sons of men, 

and to proclaim it fully to earth’s remotest bounds? What say 

our Standards, and what say the scriptures? ‘* Unto this cath- 

olic, visible church, Christ hath given the ministry, oracles and 

ordinances of God, for the gathering (mark the expression) and 

perfecting of the saints in this life, to the end of the world; and 

doth by his own presence and Spirit, according to his promise, 

make them effectual thereunto.” (Confession of Faith, ch. 25, sec. 

3.) The reader will note that God makes his ministers, word and 
ordinances, effectual by his presence and Spirit. So says the Con- . 
fession. The reviewer says that the church makes them effectual by 
her own Boards. But possibly ourStandards may be wrong. What 

say the Scriptures? ‘‘ And he gave some, aposties; and some, 

prophets; and sonte, evangclists ; and some, pastors and teachers, 

for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 

the edifying of the body of Christ.”—( Eph. iv. 11-12.) It is plain, 

that Christ, in giving gifts to his church, supposed that he had suf- 

ficiently furnished her for the work which he had set her. The 

church herself, at that time, thought nothing more was needed— 

for we find her going forward on her grand missionary enterprize 
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with no other agencies in operation, but just those which Christ 
had appointed, and experience would seem to indicate that she 
was abundantly provided for her office, as no missionary annals 
that the world has ever seen, contain more signal and striking: 
proofs of success, than the Acts of the Apostles. But, however 
this may be, we are shut up to the conclusion, that Christ’s expecta- 
tions were disappointed, and his plan a failure, or that the church, 
as constituted in the New Testament, is adequately furnished for 
discharging effectually all her obligations: and as the wisdom of 
the Son of God cannot be questioned, we are bound to believe that 
the “ word, the ministry, and the ordinances of God”’ will always 
be made effectual, by his presence and Spirit, in gathering bis sheep 
from the four quarters of the globe. There is but one way of 
evading this argument, and that is, by denying that there is any 
model of church organization Divinely prescribed, or that it had 
reference to the duties and functions to be discharged by the church. 
Neither of which can consistently be done by any true Presbyteri- 
an. The scriptural view of the church, as a visible institution, is 
that she is a mere instrumentality employed by Christ, for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing his ownends. She is the body, and he the 
Head, and as the members can only move and act by the volitions 
of the head, so the church is subject to the will of Christ in all 
things. She has no will, wisdom nor power of herself. She is the 
instrument, and he the agent. She is not his confidential adviser, 
to whom he reveals his purposes, and whom he consults concern- 
ing his plans. She is not his confidential agent to whom he com- 
municates his will, and leaves it to be executed as she may see best. 
She is a positive institution, and therefore, must show a definite war- 
rant for every thing that she does. It is not enough that her meas- 
ures are not condemned. They must be sanctioned, pcgitively sanc- 
tioned, by the power which ordains her, or they are null and void. 
Like the Congress of the United States, she acts under a written 
constitution, and must produce her written authority for all that she 
undertakes. Hence, so far is the church from having the power to 
ordain means, that she is herself the very means by which her glo- 
rious Head accomplishes his purposes in the world ; and, therefore, 
as being ordained by him, must be completely adequate to meet 
the ends in view: and this conclusion being once admitted, the 
argument of the reviewer necessarily falls to the ground. If he 
should contend that where duties are enjoined, the power to per- 
form them is conveyed—behold all the power in the Divine consti- 
tution of the church; if he should still persist that where ends are 
proposed to be accomplished, adequate means must be adopted— 
behold God has given us the means in the same Divine institution, 
and promised to render them effectual by his presence and Spirit. 
In this way, I have sufficiently answered the reviewer, by showing 
that his minor proposition is false, without entering into a full refu- 
tation, as I might do, and as I may yet have to do, of his major. 
At present, I have preferred the course which would give me the 
opportunity of showing that we might leave the subject of missions 
just where it is left in our Standards. I have thought it sufficient 
to state that his fundamental principle is a fallacy mto which he has 
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been led, by confounding two things entirely separate, and leave it 
to his own candour to abandon it. I have felt no serious inclina- 
tion to expose it, as I do not suppose that there are half a dozen 
ministers in the Presbyterian church who could seriously embrace 
it, when fairly set before them in its naked deformity. He chose 
to rest the defence of Boards upon their necessity. On that ground 
I have fully met him. . The argument between us might here rest. 
But I think it well, before closing this article, to notice briefly some 
of the objections to the Calm Discussion, which have not yet pass- 
ed under our notice. 

One of its charges against the Boards was, that they give us a 
set of ecclesiastical officers and courts separate from those ac- 
knowledged in our Standards. This the reviewer denies, and insists 
upon it, that those engaged in the service of the Board are minis- 
ters and elders of the-church, and do not cease to be such in con- 
sequence of their relations to the Boards. Theservice of the Board, 
let it be remembered, becomes their calling—their distinct vocation. 
Is it the service to which they were ordained? Is it not a very 
different employment from the usual duties of ruling elder, bishop 
or evangelist? I shall not quarrel about a name. If the duties of 
these men are different from those to which they were ordained, 
the purpose of my argument is answered. It signifies little what 
they were when they went there. The question is, what do they 
become after they go there? As tothe Boards being ecclesiastical 
courts, the reviewer admits again and again that they have spiritual 
jurisdiction—that they are entrusted with the oversight of the spirit- 
ual affairs of the missions—that they exercise spiritual functions in 
God’s house. What more can be said of a Presbytery or a Synod? 
If you should maintain that it is necessary to a court that its 
powers should be inherent and original, you may change the word 
which the Calm Discussion applies to the Boards, but the thing itself 
remains: the unlawful power is still possessed and exercised, and 
they only do what, if they were courts, they would do. The point 
of the argument is in the possession and exercise of the power, 
and not in the application of the name. The reviewer denies that 
Boards interfere with the parity of the clergy—and yet admits that 
undue influence may be exerted by them. I can only testify as to 
what I have seen and heard. I saw and heard a ruling elder give 
a solemn charge to two ministers of the gospel, just as they were 
preparing to leave their native land to labour. among distant and 
perishing heathen. What more would a Right Reverend Prelate 
have done under the same circumstances? The reviewer also 
maintains, that what is done by the Boards, is done by the church 
in her ecclesiastical capacity. He would be nearer the truth in 
saying that she appoints in her ecclesiastical capacity. The work 
is certainly done not by herself, but her agents. 

Finally, the reviewer cuts his own throat by admitting that no 
one is under any moral obligation to support the Boards. They do 
not, according to his own statement, which I leave bim to reconcile 
with other statements which he has made upon the same general 
subject, theyedo not bind the conscience. Then we are at lib- 
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erty to destroy them. They cannot surely be so vastly amiportant 
as he makes them, and yet have their existence suspéuded on so 
slender a thread: Every dollar might be withheld from them, and 
yet no guilt incurred. They might all be destroyed and yet no sin 
committed. As, then, according to his own confession, there is 
no sin in refusing to sustain them, and as many of his brethren 
believe that there is much danger in upholding them, the safest 
course is to let them alone or consign them to the “ tomb of all 
the Capulets.” 

Before closing this article, I wish to present a few additional 
considerations showing that the Presbyteries ought to take the 
whole business of missions into their own hands. 

1. The first is, that the constitution of the church absolutely re- 
quires it. ‘Those who have attentively studied our Form of Gov- 
erument will perceive that two leading ends were contemplated by 
its framers. The first has reference to the peace, union and har- 
mony of the whole body, and the second relates to its extension 
and enlargement. The church is regarded as one whole, and its 
visible organization is adapted to its unity. The General Assem- 
bly is the “bond of union, peace, correspondence, and mutual 
confidence among all our churches.” (Form Gov., ch. xii., sec. 4.) 
Our system of courts of appellate jurisdiction and the distribution 
and arrangement of their powers, are admirably suited to bind all 
the parts of the church together, and to preserve the unity and in- 
tegrity of the body. But the church must be enlarged as well as 
united. Now it is evident that there can be no extension without 
the formation of individual churches. This is the first step—the 
church spreads by increasing the number of its particular congre- 
gations. Whatever provision, therefore, our Constitution has made 
for the formation of new churches, is just its provision for mission- 
ary operations. Wherever it has lodged the power to do the one, it 
has lodged the power to do the other. Now this power is express- 
ly given to the Presbyteries, (Jb., ch. x. sec. 8.) and to the Presby- 
teries exclusively ; and hence, by necessary inference, the Presby- 
teries are the missionary agents contemplated by oursystem. The 
Synods and General Assembly cannot directly interfere until the 
Presbyteries have done their work and supplied the materials, in 
the formation of new churches, out of which other Presbyteries 
and other Synods may be formed. The Synods and Assembly are 
courts of union, having reference only to churches already existing. 
The Presbyteries are also formative bodies, giving existence to the 
parts to be united. The only way in which the Assembly or 
Synod can plant a mission is by ‘directing the Presbyteries 
to ordain evangelists or ministers without relation to particular 
churches.” (Jb. ch. xviii.) How undeniably plain, then, that our 
Constitution never contemplated any other agencies for missions 
but Presbyteries, with whom it has lodged the power to ordain 
ministers and form new churches—which includes the chief 
business of missions. 

2. Another reason—which I repeat here because the reviewer 
seems not to have understood it as stated in the-Calm Discussion 
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—is that, inthis way, the churches will know what they are actu- 
ally sepding to the heathen,—whether the gospel of Christ or the 
traditions of men. The Boards require that all their ministers 
should be endorsed by Presbyteries. Very true—but what signifies 
an endorsement to me, by a man or body of men of whom I am 
profoundly ignorant? Personal knowledge, either of the party sent 
or of the party recommending, is indispensably necessary in order 
that our churches may support a man with a good conscience. 
They should either know him themselves or know those who tes- 
tify to his character. Under the system of Boards, the churches in 
South Carolina may be supporting a man sent out by a Presbytery 
denouncing them as unchristian and hypocritical—a Presbytery 
that would silence all their ministers, and excommunicate all their 
members. They do not know to whom their money goes. How 
then can their prayers and their alms go together? But let the. 
Presbyteries take the matter in hand, and their churches will know 
who are supported, and as all the Presbyteries in the same Synod 
are personally known to each other, they can assist in sustaining 
each others’ missionaries; and know what they are doing. There 
is here a security against abuse—against an ignorant upholding of 
false men and false doctrines. 

3. Another reason is, that by such an arrangement, the undivided 
energies of our churches might be called into action. The whole 
body would be reached. Let it be made a part of the ordinary 
business of our Presbyteries to pray and provide for the wants of 
a perishing world, and a new and glorious order of things would 
speedily arise. But as this point has been urged in the Calm Dis- 
cussion, I proceed to a reason drawn from the peculiar condition 
of the church. 

4. There are elements of division among us. Points on which 
Presbyteries and Synods are known to be divided. A central plan 
of action, therefore, cannot be adopted with any hope that it shall 
be permanent. I need not specify. My meaning will be obvious 
to those who have watched the progress of discussion and the 
march of opinion on the subjects of slavery, temperance, and kin- 
dred topics. Prudence would seem to dictate that our combina- 
tions, if we would preserve peace, must be as few as possible. In 
this way Christian charity and the unity of the church may be alike 
preserved. 

I have now, as I think, sufficiently noticed the objections of the 
review 2r to the Calm Discussion, and completely refuted him upon 
his own ground. His ideas of church government and ecclesias- 
tical power strike me as being exceedingly loose and exceedingly 
dangerous. His notions are even more extravagant than those of 
high-churchmen and prelatists—for they do make the church a 
Divine institution ; but he makes it, to a mournful degree, a mere 
human association, and then clothes it with the same extraordinary 
powers which the strenuous advocates of the apostolical succession 
ascribe to it. If he believed that Presbyterianism rested on Divine 
authority, he would undoubtedly have more faith in its efficiency, 
and be less prone to try the expedients of man in its stead. My 
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faith in the adaptation of cur system is founded on my faith in its 

Divine origin. Believing that our Zion is the city of our God, 

and that he has promised to establish her forever, I am fully per- 

suaded that if we would carry our principles into thorough, practical 

operation, his presence and Spirit would attend us and make our 

walls, salvation, and our gates, praise. Let us only have faith in the 

success and efficacy of Divine institutions, and we shall find expe- 

rience more than justifying our highest expectations. The sickly 

sentimentalism, which for years has passed current for the spirit 

of missions—which has been fostered and diffused by the American 

Board and kindred institutions, and which appeals to the carnal 

sympathies of man rather than to the faith of God’s elect, has had 

its day and done its work. The real spirit of missions, a spirit of 
jealousy for the Lord God of Hosts, of love to a glorious Saviour, 
and of ardent attachment to the pure spiritual principles of his 
kingdom, combined with a godly desire to save the souls of men 
from death, is beginning to revive. The church is waking up to 
the magnitude and importance of the contest with the powers of 
darkness—and knowing her enemies and the enemies of man to be 
strong, vigilant and active—she is enquiring for tried armour—for 
weapons whica shall stand in the day of battle, and drive her ene- 
mies discomfited before her. She is returning to the simplicity of 
faith, and enquiring for the old paths of safety and success. It,is 
a good omen. I trust that a glorious destiny yet awaits our church, 
that God has delivered her from a long, dark, mournful bondage to 
Pelagian principles and Pelagian measures, and is now about to 
deliver her from an equally galling bondage to human traditions, 
for the purpose of making her a joy and a praise in the whole earth. 
As the Israelites were brought up harnessed out of Egypt to drive 
out the Canaanite, the Amorite and Hittite from the promised land, 
80 we are brought up from as mournful a captivity, and girded with 
the whole armour of God to take possession, in the name of our 
Master, of the revolted tribes of earth. God is preparing us for a 
noble enterprise. Let all our Presbyteries, marshalled under their 
glorious leader, go out, like the tribes of Israel under the conduct 
of Joshua—let them all come up in unbroken phalanx to the help 
of the Lord, the help of the Lord against the mighty, and: they 
will soon have as mighty wonders to celebrate as the ancient 
people of God. What we want, is faith—faith in the Divine 
promises—faith in the Divine appointments, and when this faith is 
imparted, earthen pitchers and lamps will be strong and resistless 
in our hands. To this faith our church is returning. God grant 
that she soon may be fully established upon the foundation of the 
prophets and apostles—Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone: 
‘ 
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SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
No. XII. 


Doctors Differ. 


Yes, even honest, intelligent and experienced doctors differ, My 
recollections furnish me with a striking illustration of this"adage. 
I give it just for what it is worth. Many years ago, while I was 
yet but a probationer for the gospel ministry, I was privileged with 
the advice and direction of two doctors in divinity, who enjoyed in 
their day, a large share of public applause as well as great success 
in their ministry. They were both eminently, in public estimation, 
orators—great divines—commanded large and intellectual audi- 
ences, and occupied two of our first city churches. One of them, 
wherever he moved fur a length of time, filled the place where he 
spoke, so that even the aisles had to be furnished with benches. 
The other, I was informed, had sometimes to be assisted in through 
a window, every other entrance being blocked up long before the 
hour of service. At the period to which I allude, there were not, 
perhaps, two men in all the land whose advice would be regarded 
as more important to a clerical novice. They were considered as 
eminent for piety, learning and eloquence. They occupied dis- 
tinguished places in the church, and their fame filled the land. It 
is not strange, then, that I considered myself greatly privileged to 
have the’ counsel of such men in my novitiate. Among the sub- 
jects on which’ they kindly instructed me, the only one which E 
purpose at present to mention, was the manner, &c. of preaching ; 
and on this they differed ‘toto celo.” In their success, these men 
were so identical, that I should have thought them made on the 
same model, and as far as men could be such, perfectly twin broth- 
ers in manner, if not in matter. In this, however, I would have 
been greatly mistaken, for perhaps no two men of the age really 
differed more than they did in these particulars. 

The one who was the less popular of the two, advised and even 
adjured me never to take any paper or notes with me injo the pul- 
pit. He was full and eloquent upon the subject of*extempurane- 
ous preaching, and said doubtless, for I only give the recollected 
substance of the remarks, all that could be said by a man of talents 
upon the subject; and that, Mr. Editor, you will allow, was not 
little. The power of the eye—the influence of an untrammelled 
gesticulation—the opportunity of a heated and aroused imagina- 
tion to seize upon new thoughts or new combinations of thought, 
and present them to the audience—the flash and fire arising from 
the unexpected collisions of the moment, with their power to fuse 
aswell as enlighten the hearts of the audience, with many other 
advantages, all of which are lost to the person confined to his notes 
—all these, I say, were forcibly and eloquently presented as argu- 
ments against reading sermons, and they were not without their 
effects. 

The other Doctor, who was perhaps in every respect, the first of 
thie distinguished pair, as he undoubtedly was in power over the 
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hearts of an audience, enjoined it upon me, as a general thing, 
not to go into the pulpit without a fair and full written sermon. 
He advised me to write it out largely and legibly, with a good space 
betwixt the lines, leaving a margin for noting a any additional 
thoughts which might occur to me previousto preaching. He was 
eloquent and urgent upon the propriety of preaching from a full, 
written sermon, and greatly deprecated the opposite practice as 
inducing a slothful, slip shod, as well as an undigested and conse- 
quently uninstructive style of preaching. The man who did not 
use his notes in the pulpit, as a general thing, would not likely 
write his sermons; and he who did not write, was not likely to 
study; and he who did not study, was in danger of ranting instead 
of reasoning—-of declaiming instead of analysing, and of present- 
ing a rambling, discursive harangue instead of a logical, consecu- 
tive discussion, calculated «at once to instruct the heart and con- 
vince the conscience. As to writing and committing to memory, 
he had no opinion of it—partly because it was not likely that any 
man, and if any, very few, would persevere in such a drudgery, and 
consequently the next step was to fall down into the habit of ex- 
temporaneous declamation—partly because it was not only an 
unjustifiable waste of time, but of all ways of addressing a popular 
audience, the most servile—partly because there was a large por- 
tion of time thereby consumed, in cultivating simply the memory 
without any possible advantage to the heart or judgment; to the 
consciences of' the hearers or the soul of the preacher; and partly 
because there was about it an air and semblance even of deception! 

It will not be supposed that in what is said above, I pretend to 
give the words or even the exact argument in every instance. 
These are mere recollections and sketches. The facts, however, are 
substantially as stated—and we think, prove our proposition, that 
“doctors differ.” 

In relation to the subject, I have other recollections and very 
considerable experience, which I may in part present, provided I 
am not regarded in the light of a disputant upon the subject. If I 
were to dispute upon this or any other subject, the editor of this 
work is the last of all men with whom I should desire or venture 
to do so; first, because of a reason containing too much heart 
even to be presented to such a cold and heartless world as the 
present; and second, because I am sure I would come off but 
second best in such a contest. 

I know the gentlemen of the bar and the forum are quoted as 
instances of extemporaneous speakers, &c. &c. But I never could 
see any force in the illustration. Ist, They speak but seldom, and 
if they even spoke less frequent still, it would be better. 2d. The 
general character of their speaking is no model either of logic, 
diction or sense. 3d. Their subject is such and their ranting meth- 
od of discussing it is such, and their personalities are such, and 
the excitation is such that their eloquence, as a general thing is 
sui generis. True, there are many and noble exceptions. We 
have Calhouns and Clays, Websters, Buchannans, and Prestons; 
so in the pulpit, we have men who may speak just as they list—men 
who stand out as grand intellectual exceptions among their kind— , 
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men of great mental powers; men of great luxuriancy of fancy ; 
men,of great command of language; men of great powers of 
ratiocination ; but these are the exceptions with whom we common 
minds have nothing to do as examples. It would be as unjust for 
us to oblige them to be tied down to our rule, as for them to make 
themselves a rule for us. But while we have exceptions, in which 
there is a high order of argument and instruction, in extemporane- 
ous pulpit addresses ; and while we have exceptions in which there 
is fire and sprightliness of manner in these who are memoriter 
readers, yet asa general thing, the one is verbose, vapid and unin- 
structive, while the other is tame, stiff and school-boyish. A man 
with the rare oratorical talents of the late Dr. John Breckinridge, 
who. had such unbounded influence over mind, might do as he 
pleased ; and yet we never heard, even him, to such advantage to 
himself or his hearers as on occasions when he was particularly 
prepared, and that preparation before him in the pulpit. Then it 
was that he was great. On other occasions he was pleasing. ‘The 
great object of public speaking is persuasion, and the man who is 
in earnest, will endeavour to do it in such a manner as may best 
accomplish his purpose, and as a general thing, the man of good 
sense, superadded to earnestnes, will soon discover’ what that 
manner is, as it regards himself; but we utterly and entirely dissent 
from the proposition that this, or that, or any man, shall make 
his manner the standard for us. It is my solemn duty to use the 
way and manner in which I conscientiously believe 1 can do most 
good ; and conscience, my conscience, in this matter, and not my 
neighbour’s, is the rule of duty to me. I may be left-handed and 
my neighbour right-handed. I may be an object of pity and com- 
passion, because I cannot think and act like him. Well, I must 
bear the cross which God has laid upon me; yes, and I must bear 
the superadded cross which my friend lays on me, because I either 
cannot or will not make him my example; but were I to act against 
conscience, and in fear or complaisance to copy my neighbour to 
the hurt of the cause in which I am engaged, then I would be an 
object, not of pity, but of derision—then I would have the heaviest 
of all crosses to bear, even the cross of conscious and. palpable 
delinquency of duty. If I cannot do good in my neighbour's 
mode of doing it, 1 must do it in my own; and if I cannot do it 
to the amount that he does, I must do it to the greatest amount in 
my power. If the tortoise cannot run like the hare, it must even 
be permitted to crawl, and by being diligent at it, and crawling on 
while the hare sleeps, and going straight forward while he gambols 
and performs his many circles and curvatures, &c., he may make, 
if not a real, yet a greater comparative progress than at first sight 
might appear possible to the mere theorist, and all men, when they 
are writing upon a favourite subject, become, to some extent, the- 
orists, if not mono-mania-tists / 

As far as we are able to judge, the commmon preaching of the 
extemporaneous speaker, is but common; and yet it has no doubt 
its peculiar advantages as it regards manner, which may in some 
wise make up for matter, so that it does not become me to throw a 
stone at it. As far as it regards the soul and intellect of the hearer, 
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it makes no difference whether the man who offers him instruction 
reads it off his memory, and thus indirectly off his paper, or does it 
directly off his paper; except that in the one case the speaker is 
trammelled, and in the other case he is untrammelled. On this sub- 
ject I speak from knowledge. Never did any man, | presume, make 
a greater effort than I did, to do without notes in the pulpit. To 
accomplish this I wrote in full, and committed faithfully, and then 
read it off with the greatest servility—but it was servility. I turned 
every leaf, in my recollection, and could at any moment have told the 
page and paragraph, if not where the very line was that I was speak- 
Ing—nay, so entirely was | absorbed in reading, while I appeared to 
speak, that I scarcely saw the audience, while all animation was sup- 
pressed under the great effort of memoriter reading. As the subject 
then, was betwixt my own conscience and my Master; and as | was 
bound to attend to the manner in which J, not my neighbour, might 
do most good, I considered myself shut up by providential necessity 
to ascertain that manner, and then pursue it. This, my friend may 
say, was the result of weakness; well, be itso! Who is sufficient 
for these things? Are you? Alas! what blunders we all make upon 
subjects of this kind, and how little, the bigest of us are, if we but 
knew it. The rock is big, when there is no object in view but a 
pebble, but how amazingly big the pebble feels when there is nothing 
larger present than a grain of sand! and yet, what are these, or any 
of them, toa mountain! a continent! a world! a universe! Such 
is feeble man! Such is his happiest manner! Such are his best 
and greatest efforts! ‘Man at his best state is altogether vanity” 
—‘vanity of vanities, all is vanity”—nay, so vain and vapid, that 
he ‘is crushed before the moth!” I, therefore, who am one of 
the very least of the little, should be the most silent. I feel so, and 
hope that no brother will consider that I wish him to make my 
manner his criterion, provided he presents the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus, and does it in the best, most faithful, most winning 
and persuasive manner that he can. 
** Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly, angels can no more.”” 





THE LOW STATE OF TRUE RELIGION.—LETTER FROM REV’D JAMES C. 
BARNES. 


My Dear Brotuer :—I have just been reading with great delight, 
an article in The Princeton Review, on the Theological Opinions of 
the venerated President Davies. It appears from the Review, that 
@ stereotype edition, of the Sermons of this eminent servant of 
Jesus Christ, has lately been published. In this I greatly rejoice. 
For the memory of no minister of our church, who has lived, and 
laboured in America, have I a more profound veneration. In 
reading the extracts given in the Review, my mind was deeply im- 
pressed with the following train of thoughts. If the views of this 
pious and devoted servant of God, in reference to the nature of 
real religion, are true and scriptural, (and that they are, no real 
Christian, I am persuaded, will deny,) then there is in the present 
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age, very little vital godliness! Who can read the following ex- 
tract which fell from the lips of that birning and shining light in 
his day, and not apply it with a deep fetched sigh, to the present 
state of the visible church. ‘Since it has been the mode to com- 

liment mankind as able to do something very considerable in re- 
igion, religion has died away. Since it has been the fashion to 
press a reformation of men’s lives, without inculcating the abso- 
lute necessity of Divine grace to renew their nature, there is hardly 
such a thing as thorough reformation to be seen; but mankind 
are evidently growing worse and worse. Since men think they 
can do something, and scorn to be wholly dependent on divine 
grace, the Lord, as it were, looks on and suffers them to make the 
experiment, and alas! itis likely to be a costly experiment to mul- 
titudes. God withholds his influence in just displeasure, and lets 
them try what mighty things the boasted powers of degenerate 
nature can do without it; and hence, alas! they all lie secure and 
sleep in sin together.” 

If this was a true picture of the state of Christ’s visible kingdom 
near a century ago, it is more distressingly true of the state of that 
kingdom at the present period. I am aware that such a sentiment 
is in direct opposition to the popular fancies of the day; and even 
in opposition to the opinion of many, probably the majority, that 
are united to the visible church. It is a popular notion in this 
doing age, that under the influence of the mighty operations of 
benevolence and piety that have been set on foot within the last 
half century, the world will be speedily converted to God! And 
we are even called upon by some of the orators of the day, to fix 
our eye upon the sun of the latter day glory, now already above 
the horizon! But let any lover of the Lord Jesus, and his spiritual 
kingdom, first enquire of such master workmen as President Davis, 
and then of the inspired apostles, and above all of the Great Teach- 
er in Israel, into the nature of real, vital, heaven-born religion, 
receiving their plain and heavenly instructions in the spirit of @ 
little child, and keeping them before the mind’s eye, and then look 
from east to west, from north to south, over this or any other Pro- 
testant Christian land on earth, and he will be utterly unable to 
discover even the break of day preceding the Sun of the latter day 
glory. Take a view of our own once united and happy, but now 
divided and distracted country; and how much is to be found 
among any denomination of Christians of that sincere, humble, self- 
denied, child-like, cruss-bearing, and Christ-loving spirit, held up 
so prominently by Jesus and his holy apostles, and reiterated by 
such men as President Davies? Look over the visible kingdom by 
geographical sections, not to mention particular denominations, 
Let the real lover of Jesus, cast the eye of his mind over the north 
eastern section of our country, and according to living testimony, 
with the Saviour’s rule before him—“ by their fruits ye shall know 
them”—~and then, in thought, remove from the ranks of the visible 
kingdom, those who give no evidence of a saving union to Jesus 
—alas, how few will be left. All, for instance, who deny the fun- 
damental truths of our holy religion, such as the depravity of man 
—the = and atonement of Christ—and the personality and 
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work of the Holy Spirit—all who are resting secure with nothing. 
more than a pee or (as President Davies calls it,) a self-sprung 
religion—all who are in the ranks of our King from the mere force 
of education, or because it is fashionable to be a professor of reli- 
gion, and we shall find the numbers on the Lord’s side by profession 
greatly thinned. But go a step further, and remove in thought, all 
who have been enlisted among different denominations, under the 
high pressure system, without any experimental knowledge of their 
utter helplessness as sinners, and without of course any right up- 
taking of the mercy of God in Christ —and who are either kept in 
the ranks from pride of character, the force of example, or upon 
the old principle do and live. How few, very few, are left after 
even such a sifting as this, and this is but a faint emblem of that 
work the Lord shall do when he comes with his fan in his hand, 
thoroughly to purge his floor, and gather the wheat into the garner. 
Let us now turn our thoughts west and south, (not to the far west 
Or extreme south,) and do we discover a clearer moral sky? or a 
brighter day shining on the Zion of our God? Go through the 
same process as that mentioned above, and alas! among all denom- 
inations of Protestants we shall find, as it is verily believed, as 
small if not a much smaller number of reaj spiritual cross-bearing 
foliowers of the Lamb. Among some, in this region under review, 
the high pressure scheme is pushed to such an extent that out of 
hundreds that are forced into the ranks at a given period, scarcely 
fens are left at the close of the year that even profess to be on the 
Lord’s side. We know, also, to what an alarming extent the cold 
water (not temperance) system is practiced. This is declared bold- 
ly and publicly, and believed by multitudes to supercede the neces- 
sity of divine influence to convert the soul, and considered far more 
efficacious to wash away sin than the blood of atonement. Travel 
to the far west, and the far south, and what do we discover? A 
vast moral wilderness, with here and there an humble laborer in this 
boundless field—here and there a feeble church composed of a few 
pious souls craving the bread of life; and at vast distances-separat- 
ed, a few pious disciples sighing and crying for all the abominations 
of the land.~ But let the intelligent lover of the Saviour, assisted 
by credible testimony fix his thoughts on any Christian Protestant 
land on the globe, and Jet him visit every missionary station between 
the poles, with the evidences of vital religion in view, received 
from the fountain head ; and then let him candidly say if the truth 
uttered by our Lord does not accompany him in all his researches, 
“* many are called but few are chosen—narrow is the way thatleads 
to life, and few there be that find it.”’ 

In pondering on this subject, one thing greatly surprises me, and 
that is, notwithstanding all that is said by our Lord and his holy 
apostles, by parable and in plain language, respecting the dark and 
degenerate state of the world, lying in the wicked one, and in the 
arms of antichristian powers up to the moment that Messiah shall. 
appear the second time in the clouds of heaven; that there should 
still be found some, yea many among the pious, the learned, and 
even aged servants of Christ who are yet dreaming of a golden age 
connected with the present dispensation, and even suppose they 
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discover the dawn of such a bright period. To such, with great 
respect and deference, I would propose this plain question—Are 
we taught by Christ and his apostles that the triumphs of the gospel 
Shall be universal under the present dispensation, or before the second 
advent of our Lord? But here I am entering a wide spread terri- 
tory, and will stop for the present at the border. 


In the bonds of Christian love, your brother, 


James C. Barnes. 
Rev'd Dr. Breckinridge. Dayton, Ohio, Jan’y 29, 1842. 





THE FUNERAL OF THE MASS. 


Cuapter II1.—Against Transubstantiation. 


I. TranxsvssTaNTIaTION is the substantial conversion of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, which I destroy 
by divers arguments ; the first whereof is this: 

In every substantial conversion, that thing into which another 
thing is converted, is always newly produced. For example, when 
seed is converted into an animal, that animal is newly produced ; 
when Jesus Christ turned the water into wine, the wine was newly 
produced, &c. But the body and blood of Christ cannot be newly 
produced in the Sacrament of the Eucharist; therefore the bread 
and wine are not substantially converted into the body and blood 
of Christ in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. The second propo- 
sition, viz., that the body and blood of Christ cannot be newly 
produced, I prove thus; that which is newly produced receives a 
new being; because, to produce a thing, and to give it a being, is 
one and the same; but the bedy and blood of Christ cannot 
receive a new being, which I prove thus: a man cannot receive 
that which he hath, while he hath it, and therefore he cannot re- 
ceive a being while he hath a being; for, as it is impossible to take 
away a being from that which hath no being, so it is impossible to 
give a being to that which hath a being already; and, as you 
cannot kill a dead man, so you can not give life to one that is living. 
But the body and blood of Christ have, and always will havea being; 
therefore they cannot receive one,-and consequently cannot be re- 
produced in the Eucharist. 

2. My second argument is this. In every substantial conversion, 
that thing which is converted into another is destroyed. For 
‘example, when the water was turned into wine, the water was 
destroyed ; but in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, the bread and 
wine are not destroyed by the consecration; which I prove thus; in 
the celebration of the Eucharist, there is breaking, giving, ealing, 
and drinking, after the consecration, as appears by the very prac- 
tice of our adversaries, who after consecration, break the Host, 
and divide it into three parts, give nothing to the communicants 
‘but consecrated Hosts, and eat and drink nothing but what was 
consecrated: but the Scripture saith, that in the celebration of the 
Kucharist, bread is broken, that bread and wine are given, and that 
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bread is eaten and wine drank, as appears by these following 
passages. St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. saith, The bread which we break is 
it not the communion of the body of Christ? and 1 Cor xi., St. Math. 
xxvi., St. Mark xiv., and St, Luke xxii., it is said that Jesus Christ 
took bread, brake it and gare it ; and St. Mark xiv. and St. Matth. 
xxvi., Jesus Christ, after he had participated of the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, saith, J will drink no more of this fruit of the vine: 
and | Cor. xi., As often as ye eat this bread and drink thiscup. Let 
a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of 


that cup. 

3. Secondly, when Jesus Christ said to his disciples, drink ye all 
of this, St. Matth. xxvi., that-is, drink ye all of this cup, either he 
commanded to drink of a cup of wine or of a cup of blood: if he 
commanded them to drink of a cup of wine, then it follows that 
they drank nothing but wine, because jt is certain that they obeyed 
Jesus Christ ; for it is said, St. Mark -xiv., that they all drank of it. 
2 if he commanded them,.to drink of gcup of blood, then it fol- 

we that the wine was already changedcinto his blood, because it 
is not probable that Jesus Christ said to them, drink ye all of this 
cup of blood, and yet that it was not a cup of blood, but a cup of 
wine. But when Jesus Christ said, drink ye all of this, he did not 
speak to them of a cup of blood, for the wine was not then con- 
verted into Christ’s blood, because (according to our adversaries,) 
it was not changed until Jesus Christ had made an end of uttering 
these following words, for this is my blood. But he uttered these 
words, drink ye all of this, before he uttered these, for this is my 
blood ; because a man must utter a proposition before he can give 
the reason of it. 

4. Thirdly, when a thing is converted into another, we cannot 
see the effects.and properties of the thing converted, but only of 
that into which it is converted. For example, when the seed is 
changed into an animal, we can see no more the effects and proper- 
ties of the seed, but of the animal only; and when Jesus Christ 
turned the water into wine, the effects, properties, and accidents of 
the water were no more seen, but of the wine only, &c. But in 
the Eucharist we cannot, after the consecration, perceive the effects, 
properties, accidents, or parts of the body and blood of Christ; 
but we see there all the effects, properties, and accidents of bread 
and wine: therefore in the Eucharist, the bread and wine are not 
converted into the body and blood of Christ. And the truth is, if. 
that which appears to be bread, and hath all the effects, accidents, 
and properties of bread, be not bread, but Christ’s body clothed 
with the accidents-of bread; then it may likewise be said that they 
that appear to be men, and have all the effects, properties, and ac- 
cidents of men are not men, but horses clothed with the acciden s 
of men, =. 

5. The fourth argument is this. In every substantial conversion - 
there must be a sabject to pass from one substance to another; for ' 
then it would be a creation, which is the sole action that doth not 
pre-suppose asubject. But in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
after the consecration, there. is no subject; because, according to 
our adversaries, there remains. no subject ; for, as they assert, the 
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accidents of bread and wine remain without any subject at all: 
therefore in the Sacrament of the Eucharist there-is no substantial 
conversion. j 

6. The fifth argument is d¥adwn' from hence, that transubstantia- 
tion destroys the nature of accidents, thus. That doctrine which 
asserts that accidents are not accidents but substances, destroys the 
nature and essence of accidents, because it is impossible that an 
. accident can be ascubstance. But the doctrine of transubstantiae 
tion asserts that accidents are not accidents, but that they are sub- 
stances, which I prove thus. - That doctrine which asserts that 
accidents are not inherent, but that they subsist of themselves, déth 
assert that accidents are not accidents, but that they are substances, 
because inherent is the essential difference of an accident and 
subsistence. But the doctrine of transubstantiation asserts that 
accidents are not inherent, but that they subsist, which I prove 
thus. ‘That doctrine which asserts that accidents may be without 
a subject, doth assert that ageidents are not inherent in a subject, 
but that they subsist by themselves: but the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation asserts that accidents may be without a sabject, viz., 
the accidents of bread and wine without any substance, and with- 
out any subject to sustain them; for by transubstantiation the sabe 
stance of the bread and wine is gone, and their accidents remain ? 
therefore the doctrine of transubstantiation asserts that accidents 
are not inherent, but do subsist by themselves, and consequently 
asserts that accidents are not accidents, but substances, and so 
destroys the nature and essence of accidents. But here it may be 
said, that actual inherence doth not constitute an accident, but 
aptitudinal only. Against which I form this argument. Whatso- 
ever doth exist actually, either it exists in something else actually 


so, that it cannot be without it, which philosephers call actual in-° 


herence, as walking: or else it exists in and by itself actually, so 
that it may be alone by itself, which philosophers term actual ex- 
istence ; the former of these constitutes an accident, and the latter 
constitutes a substance. But the accidents of the bread and wine, 
after consecration, do exist actually: therefore they must. exist 
either in something else actually, or in themselves actually. But 
they do not exist in and bythemselves actually, for then they would 
subsist by themselves and be real substances, which is impossible : 
thereforé they exist in something else actually, viz., in the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine, and consequently the substance of 
the bread and wine remains after the consecration, and #0 there 
can be no transubstantiation. 

7. The sixth argument is drawn from this, that transubstantiation 
destroys the nature of sacraments, because every sacramentis:a visi- 
ble sign of an invisible grace, as the Council of Trent saith in Sess. 
6, and every sign relates to the thing signified, so that we mast speak 


of signs and sacraments, as of things relating to something else. 


But all relative things have, as it were, a double being, viz. an abso- 
lute being, which is the natural being of the thing, anda relative. 
being whereby it relates to something else. For example, in a man 
that hath begotten a child, we consider his absolute and natural being 
as he is a man as others are, and his relative being, whereby he is a 
father, and is distinguished from other tien*that have no children, 
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and so are not fathers. So in the sacrament of baptism, the sign, 
viz. the water, hath an absolute and natural being, viz., its cold and’ - 
moist substance, whereby it is wane other waters are; anda 
relative, sacramental, and significative Being, whereby it is the sign 
and sacrament of Christ’s-blood, and differs from other waters that 
are not employed for this sacred use. Even so in the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist, the bread and wine, which are the signs, have 
their natural and absolute being, viz., their substance whereby they 
are bread and wine, as other bread and wine, which we commonly 
use ; and their relative, sacramental, and significative being, where- 
by they are the Sacrament and signs of the body and blood of Christ, 
and differ from all other bread and wine that is not thus employed. 
To this I add, that it is impossible a relative being should be with- 
out an absolute, because a relative cannot be without its foundation. 
For example, it is impossible to be a father without being a man ; 
to be equal without quantity, &&c. And this being granted, I form 
my argument thus, that which takes away the natural being from 
signs and sacraments, destroys their nature and essence ; because 
the relative and sacramental being cannot be without the absolute 
and natural, as hath been proved. But the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation destroys the natural being of the bread and wine, which 
are signs and sacraments of Christ’s body and blood ; for by tran- 
substantiation, the whole substance of the bread and wine is de- 
stroyed: therefore the doctrine of transubstantiation destroys the 
nature and essence of sacraments. 

8. To this argument our adversaries answer, that in the Eucha- 
rist the bread and wine are not signs, because by the consecration 
they are destroyed as to their substance. But some of them say 
that the signs are the accidents of the bread and wine ; others say 
that the body and blood of Christ contained under the accidents of 
the bread and wine, are the signs of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ crucified ; lastly, others say, that neither the accidents of 
the bread and wine only, nor the body and blood of Christ only, 
but the ‘body and blood of Christ, together with the accidents of 
the bread and wine, are the signs of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ crucified: therefore seeing the doctrine of transubstantiation 
doth not destroy the natural being of Cheist’s body and blood, nor 
the natural being of the accidents of the bread and wine, they 
maintain that the doctrine of transubstantiation doth not destroy 
the nature and essence of sacraments. 

9. Tothis I reply, that neither the accidents of the bread and 
wine only, nor the body and blood of Christ only, nor the body 
and blood of Christ together with the accidents of the bread and 
wine, are the true signs of Jesus Christ crucified ; but the bread 
and wine only, which I prove thus: 

First, In sacraments there ought to be an analogy and similitude 
between the sign and the thing signified, as our adversaries confess, 
and particularly Card. Bellarmin, Book I. of the Sacrament; chap. ' 
9,.in these words: The fourth thing required in a sacrament, is that 
the sign should have some similitude and analogy with the thing sig- ° 
nified. And he quotes St. Augustine in Epist. XXIII. to Boniface, 
speaking thus: Jf sacraments had not some similitude of the things 
whereof they are sacraments they could be no sacraments : But in the 
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Sacrament of the Eucharist, neither the accidents of the bread and 

-wine, nor the body and blood of Christ, whether jointly or sever- 
ally, have that similitude and analogy to the thing signified which 
is required, but only the bread and wine in substance; because 
that which is principally signified, and represented by the signs in 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist, is the nourishment of our souls in 
the hope of eternal life: for as baptism is the sacrament of our 
regeneration and spiritual birth, so the Eucharist is the sacrament 
of our spiritual nourishment, as Card. Bellarmin confesseth in 
Book III. of the Eucharist, chap. 9, and in Book IV. chap. 19, he 
saith, that the Sacrament of the Eucharist was ordained to preserve 
spiritual life, which cannot be represented and signified but by 
signs, which can nourish our bodies; for the analogy and similitude 
consists in this, that as the signs have virtue to nourish our bodies 
for the prservation of temporal life, so the things signified, have a 
virtue to nourish our souls in the hupe of eternal life. But neither 
the accidents of the bread and wine, nor the body and blood of 
Christ, whether severally or jointly with the accidents, can nourish 
our bodies (nourishment being essentially the conversion of aliment 
into the substance of a living body), and it is certain that neither 
the accidents of bread and wine, nor the body and blood of Christ, 
whether separately or jointly with them, can be converted into our 
substance, but only the substance of bread and wine, and other 
aliments which we take: therefore neither the accidents of the 
bread and wine, nor the body and blood of Christ, whether sepa- 
rately or jointly, with them, are the true signs; but the bread and 
wine only, which being the ordinary nourishment of our bodies, 
do represent to us the spiritual nourishment of our souls by the 
body and blood of Christ, received by faith. 

10. Secondly, ‘The Council of Trent, in Session 13, commands 
that the Sacrament of the Eucharist shall be adored with Latrie, 
which, according to our adversaries, is the sovereign worship due 
to God only. But the accidents of the bread and wine ought not 
to be adored, because they are creatures, and that God only must 
be adored. Therefore the accidents of the bread and wine are not 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

Thirdly, A sacrament is a visible sign of an invisible grace, as 
the Council of Trent defines it in Sessions 6 and 13. But in the 
. Eucharist the body and blood of Christ are not visible. Therefore, 

in the Eucharist, the body and blood of Christ are not the signs. 

Lastly, I say, that in every sacrament the sign relates to the thing 
signified ; and relation is always between two different things, be- 
cause nothing relates to itself, and consequently nothing can be 
both the sign and thing signified. But the body and blood of Christ 
are the things signified. Therefore the body and blood of Christ 
are not the signs. And itis to no purpose to say that Jesus Christ 
in the Mass is the sign and figure of himself on the cross ; for Jesus 
Christ, wheresvever he is, is one and the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. And therefore Jesus Christ not being different from 
himself, cannot be relative to himself, nor the sign of himself. 


Other reasons which are usually alleged against transubstantietion 
will be more properly mentioned in the next chapter. 
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[For the Spirit of the XIX. Century ] 


IOWA TERRITORY-—ITS CONDITION, RESOURCES, POPULATION AND 
WANTs. 


Tue attention of mankind is, for the most part, directed to centres of 
influeuce. Whatever is remote from those centres is too much neglected, 
as possessing vo im ortance. This is especially the case with prominent 
and. capable men, whe exert a commanding influence over the movements 
of sudiety. ft is common!y supposed that large cities and densely populat- 
ed communities afford the greatest scope tor the exertion of intellect, and 
the best fields for the promotion of benevolent enterprises. This opinion 
is correct; the weight of intellect and power—moral and mental, should 
follow population, and bear a just proportion to it, for where it is densest, 
the greater necessity exists for strenuous labour and a benificen: influence 
to correct the corrupt impulses of man, aud devise wise plans for the ame- 
lioration of his condition, But the tendency of general movements is to 
extremes, and mew are prone-to fall into the curreat.of common opinion 
and custom. ‘The undue tendency of this centripital force is manifest to 
any ore who possesses the smallest knowledge of the far west. ‘Through- 
out all the north-western states and territories. the number of guod and 
wise men bears no proportion to the extent of the country—the fertility of 
tne soil—or the number and enterprise of the inhabitants. — fn the territory 
of Towa, this fact is painfully evident. The hardy farmer, seeking to 
mend his broken fortune—the enterprising merchan'—the reckless specu- 
lator—whom the hope of gain has allured, or tard necessity has driven 
from the home of their childhood, seck this fertile and lovely country, as 
the land of promise and of hope; but the eve looks in vain for the states- 
men who are to form the political character of the young con:munity, and 
to frame a wise and well balanced constitution for its government, or for 
the’religious influences that are to shvpe aright the crude elements of soéi- 
ety. This whole subject is of the highest importance, in whatever aspect 
it is viewed ; and | will occupy a lew pages of your magazihe in speaking 
of the condition, resources and population of this country—and then of its 
wants, 

The present territory of I»wa embraces all that part of the possessions 
of the United States which lies west of the Mississippi river, north of the 
state of Missouri, and east of yellow river. That portion of the territory 
to which the ludian title has been extinguished, extends from the southern 
bouadary—uorth, 10 the British possessions—and west. from the: Mississip- 

iriver 19 the average distance of sixty-five miles. Formerly, lowa and 

isconsin were included in the territory of Michigan. In 1886, Michigan 
wag admitted into the Union, and the territory of Wisconsin formed, which 
ineluded lowa. Ou the 12th of June, 1838, Congress passed an act “To 
Establish the Territorial Government of Iowa,,” and under that act this 
fritory went into operation on the 4th of July, of the same year. The 
ent extent of the country is sufficient for all purposes of a state gov- 
efament, yet efforts have lately been made to enlarge it.. In October last, 
Commissioners on the part of the general government, held a negotiation 
with the Sac-and Fox tribes of Indians who dwell upon our western bor- 
der, for the purpose of purchasing all their extensive and fertile tract of 
country ; but the meeting broke up without any treaty being concluded. 
The unhappy Indians have a consuming thirst for ardent spirits, and it is 
supposed that next spring or summer they will part with their lands to 
obtain the means to destroy their bodies. 

The face of ti.e country is extremely beautiful, and from its character, 
its appearance will be still more lovely when it is brought under general 
cultivanon.: The prairie and timber land are better intermixed than in any 
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other prairie country in the west; and that they should bear a proper pro- 
portion to each other, is of more importance than a stranger would sup- 
pose. In a large prairie of ten or twenty miles square, the settler is put to 
great inconvenience to obtain fuel, and eyen water—for the prairie is with- 
out a shrub, and water is almost entirely confined to the timber. Amongst 
other useful purposes to which timber is applied, not the least is its use in 
fencing farms ; but where it is scarce, the ingenious farmer devises a sub- 
stitute, which is said to be eminently successful. The mode is to mark 
out the space to be enclosed, and then to dig up the sod in a line around 
it, in pieces of from twelve to fifteen inches square—making the line of 
circumvallation from two to three feet in width, and building a wall with 
the sod taken up; by this meansa substantial and durable wall is erected, 
surrounded on the outer edge by a ditch, equal in depth to the highth of 
the fence. This mode of enclosing land is very common in Illinois, where 
the prairies are large and timber scarce; but itis practised to a very limited 
extent here, for the proportion of the two qualities of land just mentioned, 
is generally so equal as to render it unnecessary. 

The soil of Iowa is as fertile as any ia the west. The upper layer is 
from 18 to 25 inches in depth on the rolling prairies—and on the bottom 
lands, from 30 to 48 inches. This layer is black and rich, and bottomed 
upon a sort of clay, said to be hardly less fertile. The country, though 

ling, is in no part mountainous; ia the northern portion of the territory, 
known as the mineral region, there are some ranges of hills and mounds 
which are unproductive ; if we exeept these, and the high cliffs that over- 
hang the Mississippi river, every part of the territory admits of the high- 

est eultivation. 

All the productions of the temperate zone grow luxuriantly in Iowa. 
The principal products are, corn, wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, and every 
species of garden vegetables—and the yield of each of these products, 
equals that of the same kind in any of the states east of the Mississippi. 

he general impression amongst those who are ignorant of the territory, 
is that the climate is too cold for comfort, and the season too short for good 
crops. This is an entire mistake. That portion of the territory to which 
the Indian title has become extinct, lies between 40° 20! and 48° N. lat- 
itude ; thus it appears that the centre of Iowa lies almost in the latitude of 
Baltimore, and considerably below that of middle New York. It is remark- 
ed by those who have had an opportunity of judging, that a given v5 an 
of latitude in the west is not subject to as great an extreme, either of heat 
or cold as the same degree of latitude in the east ; so that in fact it is never 
so cold or so warm in the greater part of Towa, as it is in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, or the southern part of New York. This may be considered 
emineatly a temperate climate—the order of the seasons admits of the 
cultivation of every product of a temperate clime—and no portion of the 
Union is better adapted to the wants of the husbandman. 

But the great object of interest, is the population that is filling up this 
lovely country. Its increase is wholly unexampled in the history of efni- 
gration. In 1832, a portion of the present territory of Iowa was purchas- 
ed from the Indians, and went by the name of the “‘ Black Hawk purchase. 
Previous to 1833, not a white man occupied the western shore of the Mis- 
sissippi, above the state of Missouri; in the month of June, of that year, 
the Indians, true to the terms of the treaty, retired from the ‘purchase,’ 
and from that time may be dated the commencement of emigration to 

lowa. In 1835, the young community was attached to the territory of 
Michigan for judicial purposes, and it was not, as before remarked, until 
July, 1888, that lowa was organized into a separate territory. ‘The terri- 
tory contains now, more than sixty thousand inhabitants, and the press of 
emigration to its shores exceeds all precedent. The country presents, 
probably as mixed a population as ever was collected in social and political 
union. ‘The observer may perceive the frank, manly Kentuckian; the 
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honorable Virginian ; the hot blooded Southerner; the emigrant from the 
middle states, whose character has received so many elements from differ- 
ent portions of the Union, that one searcely knows how or where to class 
him; the * cute” yankee, industrious, t.rifiy and prospering ; the stunted 
Canadians the thick-set, uniatelligible Dutchman ; the nimble Frenchman, 
altogether too polite for any state of society, and especially for a new 
country; and even the phlegmatic German—all pushing along together in 
ludicrous comminglement; with diverse habits, modes of thought and liv- 
ing—and each man striving to secure the fortune he was allured hither in 
the hope of obtaining ; or perchance, some struggling to retrieve the loss- 
es which forced them from their native land. The mass of the popu- 
lation of the southern part of the territory, came from Kentucky, Virginia, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Emigrants from New England, for the most part, 
people the northern portion. Probably when lowa comes to assume a fixed 
character, from the centre, south, the character of the people as a body 
will partake most largely of western traits; and from that point, north, of 
the qualities that distinguish the inhabitants of New England and the 
eastern states, 

In reviewing the prosperity and rapid progress of all this north-west, the 
mind insensibly wanders back to its former possessors ; and the retrospect 
is painful in the extreme. But a remnant remains, and soon the aborigi- 
nes of North America will be known only in history. I pause for a me- 
ment, to dwell upon the contrast presented by the former and present con- 
dition of this wretched race. All have-read from their earliest childhood, 
of the unhappy fate of the Americau Indians; some ef the most eloquent 
and touching pieces in the language, have been produced by the contem- 

lation of their gradual decay before the steady progress of the white man, 
They have been driven from the ocean to the Alleganies, and from the 
Alleganies to the Mississippi ; the same gathering power that has forced 
them before its wide front more than two thousand miles, is pushing them 
on by its resistless force to the very foot of the Rocky Mountains; and at 
every successive impulse, they wither in numbers and degenerate in 
character. ‘To know in their fullest-extent, the fatal consequences to the 
Indian tribes, of the protection extended to them by the United States, it 
is necessary to remember their former condition, and then to witness their 
present state, abject, wretched, and they almost extinct. Less than ten 
years ago, thousands of miles now held by the government, and occupied 
by its citizens, were in the possession of numerous tribes, who occupied 
from the British possessions on the north, to the mouth of the river Des 
Moines on the south, and indefinitely westward, from the present state of 
lilinois; now, a miserable remnant skirts the western border of lowa; hardly 
enough, all collected, to form a respectable village; and daily withering 
beneath the thousand causes produced by the neighborhood of their here- 
ditary foes. ; 

In the year 1886, the Chipeways counted 2500 mounted warriors; now, 
all told, men, women and children, they number but $00 souls; and so it 
is with all. It is impossible for the Indians to retard the progress of the 
Anglo Saxon race, or to live in its presence; they share the fate of every 
other people who have attempted to combat its power, or to stay its ad- 
vance—and perish away before its mighty influences. I speak not of the 
causes in detail, but of the remarkable fact ; the consequence of its contact 
with any hostile interest is the destruction of the latter. This wonderful 
race has ever struggled, by reason and by the sword, against the pressure 
of tyranny upon itself; and as constantly has it meeted outa different 
measure to others. It has established freedom for itself—but it has wrest- 
ed from others, this, their dearest birth-right; it has founded and main- 
tained the purest principles of civil and religious liberty; it has placed 
them side by side, and pronounced them equally valuable—and then has 

said, worship Gud as your conscience dictates, but yield up your civil lib- 
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erty, your prosperity, all your rights, if need be—to our power. It fas- 

tens the fetters of oppression, even as the noblest maxims of truth and 

right are uttered from its lips—as a people, se for themselves 
t 


principles worthy to govern the world, but heedless of those principles, 
when they thwart the hupe of dominion. This race has inflicted upon 
man, much wrung, but it has also given to him inestimable benefits. It 
seems to be the order of Providence that freedom, truth and great princi- 
ples shall be made sure and established through trial and through Blood ; 
the suffering of many, has ever been the condition of general good. May 
the Anglo-Saxon race disseminate throughout the earth the seeds of free- 
€om and of knowledge which it holds—and thus cover with the glory of the 

it achieves, the memory of the wrong.and suffering it has inflicted. 

But the Indian is banished ; the white man dwells upon his lands; the 
wilderness of nature is giving way before the labours of civilization ; and 
the resources of lowa give assurance that its vast and fertile plains will 
soon be covered with a dense population. Other considerations than the 
remembrance of its former occupants, their sufferings and fate, demand the 
attention of the patriot and the Christian. Here we have a country, bless. 
ed by a benificent Providence with every natural advantage; a fertile soil ; 
a salubrious climate, and inexhaustible resources of mineral wealth; the 
noblest streams intersect the country at suitable distances, from east to 
west; her internal commercial advantages are unsurpassed, and the great 
“* father of waters,” flowing along the whole length of her eastern border, 
lies a noble and convenient high-way, on which the surplus products of 
her agriculture may be turned to the markets of the south and east. 

All these things make it certain that in a very few years this country 
will be one of the most populous and important states in the west. In 
view of these facts, it is of incalculable iniportance that a just and proper 
moral impulse should be given to this infant power. A crude and recent 
litical system is easily changed, but religious tendencies, of whatever 
nd they may be, are hard to subvert. ‘he importance of the whole 
question has called forth some efforts from several denominations,—-and 
amongst others, from one whose ecclesiastical or political supremacy would 
be the ruin of the commonwealth. The territory possesses no religious 
character; the Methodists, probably form the largest portion of the reli- 
gious community, as they do in all the new states and territories. May 
their noble spirit and devout zeal extend throughout all the earth; they 
have ever been the pioneers of religion, and ofien of civilization; no lover 
of his race wishes their downfall; nor need the patrivt fear the doctrines 
they inculcate. The Baptists and Episcopalians, each have a small organ~ 
ization, and are using all laudable means tor the promotion of good. The 
Unitarians have one or two small churches and meagre congregations ; this 
is a very small body which must perish for lack of wholesome biood to cir- 
culate through its veins, and nourish its existence. The church of Rome, 
zealous every where to propagate its creed, is active here also. {It hasa 
chapel at Burlington, a large cathedral at Dubuque, with several congrega- 
tions in different parts of the territory, and ‘© making arrangements to erect 
churches at Iowa city, St. Peters, and near the fails of Makoqueta, all un- 
der the auspices of “the right reverend bishop of the Catholic See in 
Iowa.” The Presbyterian church, also, has a few ministers and churches, 
with a small number of devout members, but its influence is feeble and lim- 
ited, as is that of every denomination in the territory. There is one Presby- 
tery, composed of seven ministers, which is attached to the Synod of Iilinois. 
The church serves but few places of public worship, and these are for the 
most part in the country. There is no Presbyterian meeting house in Bur- 
lington, but the congregation rents a private room in which to hold divine 
services ; if their hopes are fulfilled, one will be erected next summer. The 
New Schvol party can hardly be said to form a denomination at all; a very 
few may be found at Burlington, still fewer at Fort Madison, (twenty milee 
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below, on te river,) and note rhat I know of in any other part of the 
country ; they have no house of worship, and but one preacher in the ter- 
ritory. , << 
I have thus given a brief, but a correct sketch of the character, resources 
and religious condition of this country; it holds within itself the elements 
of future tness, but the direction of 4heir developement is as yet un- 
cértain. lis political character is indirectly shaped by the checks of the 
organic law of the territéry, atid the Constitution of the United States; 
these, with the republican education and spirit of the greater part of its 
citizens, guarantee that its political system, though crude, will be free. 
But it is not of this that I speak; the moral developement of the people 
is a matter of manifest importance to the cause of truth and freedom. 
Pure morality, and a religiots tendency, are the conditions of enlightened 
freedom—ané in this view of the case, their prevalence should be the de- 
sire of the pattiots byt the efforts of the Christian should be called forth by 
motives of mere enlapged philaathropy. The prospects and present con- 
dition of Jowa, implore the aid of efficient ministers of the ee. Wick- 
ed influences are sowing the seeds of evil; error is more zealous than truth 5 
its ministers labour with untiring activity to poison the publie heart; yet 
no adequate influence resists their efforts. Iowa may feel deeply in after 
times the present neglect of young and remote interests. Many preachers 
of noble intellect, great energy, and devoted piety, now lavish their sacred 
gifts on meagre congregations, and in spheres where their influence is 
scarcely felt—whose labours would be inestimable here. I hesitate not to 
say, that even three or four efficient, able, energetic ministers might pro- 
duce a result for good in this territory, that would continue to be manifest 
for years tu come. The people generally entertain a respect for religion, 
as they understand it, and under the term, they include all kinds, good and 
bad; they attend houses of worship with more punctuality than many who 
live in more favoured regions, and manifest more reverence for the outward 
forms of Christianity. 
Again, I say, lowa possesses no fixed religious character ; it is as crude 
. and unsettled as its social or political structure. This whole field is open 
to good or evil influences. The fluctuating character of lowa awaits the 
touch of some commanding aaron to shape it aright or wrong; the com- 
monwealth will be possessed by the most active. I know that one man, or 
two, or three cannot mould the destiny of a country ; a distinguished man * 
is rather the index than the author of the condition of his times—mankind 
move forward, rather by a.eommon impulse, than by the impelling power 
of one intellect ; and great movements and happy results are “produced by 
a combination of many minds, rather than by the superior efforts of one. 
These facts apply with greater force to dense communities, than to thinly 
setiled border countries, and rather to an established order of things, than 
to an uncertain affd vacillating condition of society. A limited power can 
produce a greater result in a small sphere than in a large one, and it is 
easier to give a direction to public character, than to change it when estab- 
lished From the eauses I have mentioned, a small influence exerted 
here, would produce the greatest results. This country needs a few pious 
men, with apostolic spirit, to resist the encroachments of a wicked ecclesi- 
astical organization, and to cast in virtue’s mould the unformed character 
“of the people. It presents no attraction to those who prefer the life of in- 
dolent ease, to a lite of virtuous toil; but let him come, whose hopes and 
efforts are forthe good of his geueration; the result of his labours will 
approve his.eourse—and the smiles of an honest conscience more than 
compensate him for all temporal privations. 
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EVANGELICAL CHURCH AT LYONS EN FRANCE—LETTER FROM 
: ‘THE REV’D MR. CORDES. \ 


J Geneva, 4 Decemb., 1841. 
My Dear Brother: Sa 


Ir is from this place that I must date my present letter, and. not 
from Lyons, which city I have left several months since, on account of a 
serious indisposition in the throat, with an irritation whieh had produced a 
slight expectoration of blood, and has reduced me to an utter incapacity 
for preaching or even raising my voice.to speak. For nearly four months, 
I have not pronounced one word aloud’ to any living soul, cenfjning myself 
to a few hushed communications,—I am profoundly grieved be obliged 
to begin my letter in a manner apparently so egotistiealy but you will not, 
I am well persuaded, accuse me of this ugly sentitnent; you will rather 
join me in praying for the relief and recovery of your feeble and umworthy 
fellow servant of the best of masters! I ask this favor on better grounds 
than mere personal desires, for altho’ these are not excluded, yet the 
urgent wants of the church at the present period, certainly suggest ni@re 
elevated motives. From the earlier part of the month of June last, the 
beloved congregation over which it has-been my privilege to-preside now 
for more than five years, has been deprived of a regular ministry until 
within the last fortnight, when in answer to many fervent supplications, 
and as the result of assiduous and almost incessant researches, it pleased 
to send to Lyons, the Rev. Mr. Larigt, evangelist from the south of 
France, to supply, as resident minister, my place for the winter, but that 
season will soon be spent, and the evangelist required elsewhere, besides 
which, the Lyons church, with its increasing labors and prosperity cantet 
possibly be presided with effect by one single pastor ; two are —— most 
urgently, and even these will not find time hang heavy on thei 
Judge, therefore, dear sir, you who know the great scarcity of evangelicab 
ministers and students in France, whether the recovery ofeven the feeblest 
laborer be not a desideratum. But | hasten to turn to an event in which 
I am persuaded you feel deep interest,—the opening of the Evangelieab 
Chapel at Lyons. It is now more than three years since a eonvietion of 
pressing need of an orthodox fixed plaee of worship led to the resolu- 
tion to bring the subject before the Christian publie, and from that day to 
this, strenuous, and incessant effurts have been made in order to accomplish 
this great and difficult enterprise. ‘The obstacles, delays and hindrances 
by which our faith and perseverance have been tried in its pursuit, wete 
innumerable, and you will believe me, when I say that we rejoice with 
thanksgiving, at being at length enabled to report their almost entire aani- 
hilation. On Sunday last, 28 Nov’r, the church and congregation have 
been enabled through much mercy, to engage in the solemnity of opening 
this house of prayer. Due and timely notice having been given to the 
public authorities, the doors of the chapel were throwh open at 9 in the 
morning, and by half past 10, when divine service. began, the house, which 
can hold from 7 to 800 persons, was full. After a short introductory prayer 
and the reading of 1 Kings viii., a hymn was sung, followed by an ap 
riate prayer, after which the Rev. Mr. Blane, pastor of Mens, and Pres- 
ident of the conistoire of that town, occupying the pulpit, delivered an 
impressive discourse, from Gen. xxviii. 17, “ This is the tiouge ef God.” 
The minister thought we were bound, both to magistrates \ » to 
declare frankly what we are, and what we believe; and therefo¥e entered 
into some details, explanatory of our designation of Evangelica) Christians 
and of our faith, resting on Bible autherity, as alone supreme. Abe 
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hopes aud morals conformably to gospel prineiples, promises and precepts, 
and his faith to gospel declarations and doctrines, it is by these as infallibly 
true, that he judges any doctrine good or otherwise ; that if any minister 
or even an angel of heaven were to come and preach another gospel, 
he knows that St. Pau! has pronounced against such an one, Anathema, 
and as to any particular confession of our faith, we cite that of the gaoler 
at Philippi, that of the eunuch of Ethiopia, that of Cornelius and of Peter, 
and say, Believing with all his heart that Jesus is the Christ, the sinner has 
the forgiveness of his transgressions. This was the faith of the bishops 
and martyrs, Polycarp of Smyrna, and frenzus of Lyons, aswell as of the 
Christians of the XI. century, who were hunted dewa and persecuted 
under the name of the Poor of Lyons, and of the believers of the XVI. 
century, since recognised by the law of the 18 Germinal year X., and later 
still, by the Charter of 1880. Man is a sinner, and every man is a sinner, 
all, therefore, need.a Saviour, than which there is no other but Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, Himself God, else he could not have shut the gates of 
hell nor opened the doors of heaven to poor believing sinners. e trust 
not to good works for salvation, as merited through him, but regard them 
as the fruits of faith, and of a Christian love to Christ and hatred of sin. 
And this doctrine we believe must be received by the sinner through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, otherwise it remains hidden like the contents 
of a sealed letier. And woe to any minister that should here preach error 
‘and heresy, for “‘ this is the house of Ged.” After the sermon, the cengre- 
‘gation rose whilst the minister offered up the solemn prayer of dedication, 
-calling down from above, blessings upon this house of prayer, and its absent 
‘and suffering pastor, upon the numerous benefactors who had so largely 
‘contributed tewards its construction, and upon all the members, and the 
future proceedings of the church. A hymn was again sung, and a prayer 
~of thanksgiving presented, after which the numerous and attentive audi- 
‘ence was dismissed with the benediction. At 2 o’clock, 40 members of the 
~chuteh (as drawn by lot,) united with about 20 Christian friends from a 
distance at a fraternal repast provided by the deacons, with the aid of 
a pious lady, and at which the pastors present presided, and the-deacons 
served. The conversation was both general and edilying. In the evening 
the chapel was opened again for divine worship, and the hearefs were 
‘nearly as numerous as in the morning The Rev. Mr. Bonifas of Greno- 
ble, opened the service by prayer, after which a hymn was sung, and 1 
Tim. ii. read, from which the minister took his text ; “ ‘The house of God, 
is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth,” v. 15. 
He expressed in a feeling manner, his regret at not seeing there the pastor 
‘of this church who (I copy the words as they stand reported,)‘had done so 
much, both by word and deed, for the erection of this chapel, and he 
intreated the Lord to grant him that he might well supply his place. He 
then called attention to two principal points; gratitude towards God, and 
the expression of this sentiment. Gratitude is due, Ist, for the very exist- 
ence of this building, as given by the Lord, to be a house of prayer, named 
by his name, as the dwellings of families are some times designated by their 
names. 2d. For that religious liberty which we owe, under God, to our 
‘present government. Sd. For the generous co-operation of so many 
Christiane in so many places, countries, and conditions. And this gratitude 
should be rendered manifest by the spiritual consecration, each Christia 
of hitnself, as a living temple to God. ‘The church has received the sign 
honor ‘of being the “ pillar and ground of the truth,” but this truth which 
we atefavored to know, is dishonored by a world living and delighting in 
error“aud deceit. “The world in its wisdom knows not God,” but the 
etch knows him and all his perfections. The world in its blindness 
knows not the real nature and condition of man.. The mat of the world 
thinks himeelf good, he loves praise, and praises himself; but the church, 
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enlightened by the truth, is acquainted with the heart of man, and is aware 
of its ¢orruption and depravity. The world knows not the mystery of the 
love of God in Christ, revealed effectually to the church. The unenlight- 
ened sinner pretends to expiate his transgressions by“certain moral deeds, 
however imperfectly performed, whilst the chygeh builds her hopes of sal- 
vation exclusively upon the sacrifice of Chrisfthe chief corner stone, the 
sure foundation of its faith. The world keeps not the commandments of 
God, but invents commandments of its own, whilst the church through 
love submits to the laws of its God ‘The world is ignorant of the real 
character of God’s laws, which it perverts, changing vice into virtue, re- 
garding egotism as self preservation, deceit as prudence, impurity as 
allowed pleasure. But the church, the depository! the truth, appreciates 
and seeks the fruit of the spirit, and therefore is called the house of God. 
The Lord dwelleth in the hearts of his people, who are “ the temples of the 
Holy.Ghost.” Ye who believe, therefore, are the real church in this city, 
where otherchurches abound, hung with ornaments and glittering with gold; 
but do ye remember that you must shine by your good works; ‘* growing 
in grace,” and “holding the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace. 
What purpose would this house serve, if our hearts were to remain dead 
and cold? Ye, therefore, who tread on ground sprinkled with the blood 
of sv many martyrs, from Pothinus and Ireneeus, in the 2d eentury, to the 
5 students in the 10th, and who are bearing reproach for the same cause 
as Peter Waldo, the pious merchant of' your city in the 12th century, pre- 
serve as living witnesses, the faith transmitted to you by your venerable 
forefathers, and thus shcw your gratitude. The assembly then sang @ 
hymn, and some having withdrawn, the Lord’s supper was administered 
by the Rev. Mr. Larigt, who exhorted the brethren to walk as Christians. 
both in our domestic and social life. The church now separated, deeply 
impressed with the solemnities of the day, and animated by feelings of joy 
and gratitude, which, it is hoped, will never be lost. 

If it be asked, is the collection complete? we reply with heart-felt gratix 
tude towards the Lord and his people, that the great and lasting efforts 
and numerous sacrifices made by so many Christians, have enabled us: 
(independently of a mortgage debt of 51000 fr., against the liquidation of 
whieh, when due, we possess a dwelling, house, pertaining to the premises 
as originally purchased, but remaining unaffected by the chapel and detach- 
ed from it, worth 35 to 40,000 fr.) to meet every expense of the building, 
except about $000 fr. which yet remain due and to be provided for. 

Divine service is performed in the chapel to French and German con- 
grenetions; and arrangements are making fer an English service also. 

ooms are provided on the upper floor for our boys’ school, girls’ school. 
and infant asylum. Two adult schools, one fur men and one for women, 
as well asa children’s school, are likewise held on the premises every sab- 
bath. I trust we shall continue to be prayerfully remembered by you and 
your people, and recommend myself most especially to your prayers. 

I retaein, most respectiully and affectionately, 
ss Your grateful servant. 
And brother in Christ. 


C. A. Corpgs. 
The Rew. R. J. Breckinridge, Pastor } 
. Of the2d Presb. Church, Baltimore, U.8.§ - 
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NOTICES, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &C. 

Received from Rev. S. H. McDonald, of Cumberland, Md., $7, of which $2,50 
for Major Mitchell, $2,50 foi . M. Raymond, and $2, for himself for 1842; 
in — to the other matters, account of Mr. Raymond stands as stated by 
Mr. McDonald, and his own.tiys—subscription for 4 years, viz., 1838—1841; 
payments in all, $9, including the $2 lately sent to Owen & Son, if our books are 
correct—Eben Milton, Esq., Lex., Ky., $13, in fallto the end of. ’41, and 
not continue the present work; this sum overspays by 50cts., which C. M. Keiser 
will please hand to Mr. M.—Mrs. General Hampton, €olumbia, 8»C., $10; in 
full to the end of 1843, if owrmew work lives so long—Rev. J. M. C. . 
New Hampshire, $2 50, for ’42, by the hands of Mr. Mudge, ot Balt.—To Wm. 
Kerr, Jun., West Hill, Pa., we say, that we abide by his statement, and enter his 
subscription paid in full to the end of this year; the odd Nos. as far as we.-haye 
them will be sent to him by mail if desired; the person by whom he wrote, did not 
see us.—Rev. B. M. Smith and John Wayt, Esq., Waynesboro’, Va., each $2,50 
for °42; the odd Nos written for, sent.—P. M., Danville. Va., $2,dor Rev. 8. J. 
P.Andersop, his account stands thus—4 years subscription, Wiz., °39—’42, $10; 
cash, = g7 credit—$5,50 heretefore received—$¢2.50 lost in the mail—¢2 now 
received, total, $10; at the Same time the remittance for Mr. A. was lost, ea like 
sum, viz., $2,50, was lost, which is credited to Dr. Wm. S. Graham 
bell Co., Va.,.for ’40.—Dr. G. O. Trenchard, Church Hill, Md., name 
Jaa’y, °42, back Nos. sent him, and $2,50 received.—Mrs. A.” 

‘Bdinuel Nye of Baltimore, Hames added, and both paid D. Owen for-’42.— 
rick“Funstall, name added, and paid D. Owen for *42,also-paid him for J. 
Cambden, for this year; both of St. Louis, Mox—Rev. W.'C, Emmerson, Mont- 
pelier, Ala., name added from Jan’y, and back’Nos. sent, by order of Mr. R. O. 
who received for us Mr. E.’sigubscription, and also that of Mr. Charles Worrell, | 
for °42.—-Rev. T. R:@Mwen, and Mr. J. Potts of Washington, N. C., send ae 
the P.-M,, $6, for 1841, and’ Hoth discontinue; the letter is dated, Fébruary 28, 
so that they had. allowed three Nos. of the present year to be sent, to.them 
and two Vols. thereby to be fendered useless—before responding to @ur.yery r . 
able request, published in the middle of’last November. Such callifigieare sorry 
to say, are far from unusual; afd seem to us, hard to be reconciled with the royal 
law of 20 gs you would be dane unto. —P. N. Wood, New Orleans, #lifee Nos. 
sent, and thet refused; another Vol. rendered useless.—P. M. at Branch Port, 
Stuben Co., N. Y., mnder date, Feb’y- 26, ’42, refuses, for Mr. Elon Stebbins, 
who says ‘* he subscribed and-paid for the work for one year, ending first of Jan’y 
last, amd.declines teking it any longer;’’ see Magazine for 1840, p. 492, near the 
top—where the evidence is ¢onelusive, that Mr. Elon Stebbins, is entirely mistake&; 
and from which it is manifest, that he has done to us, what he would be very 
angty, if we should call by its common name.—The Magazine sent to the late 
Samuel Richards, Esq., of Phila.; discontinued, and the-bill sent, of 
James*McClare, agent, &c., No, 111, N. Water serset, Phila. Tudlge 
Hall of Delaware, by the hands of the P. M.of Wilmington, $5, for.*42. 3, 
if We are not starved out,before the énd of that im We have received a letter 
from 3. Weir, Eeq., of Columbia, 8. C., dated Feb’y 22, inclosing $5, for Thos. 
E. Peck and John S, Scott, Bsq., for 1842, and-directing the subscription of Rev. 
- Dr. Hazelins, who is going abroad, tobe discontinued: we had previously receiv- 
ed a letter from Mr. Weir, dated Dec. 11, °41, about which he enquires in this 
~ letter, and in which he remitted $10 to be credited to Mr. John Kyle, (since dis- 
“eontinued,) to Dr. Hazelins, and to Thos. E. Peck; these facts are published on 
p- 47 of this work, near the bottoms of the page, but hy.some mistake the credit 
to Mr. Peck, is said to be Mt: Weir hi 3 so that +p. Sapa Mr. Peck is 
now credited for ’41 and ’2. We think it notimprobable there may be some mis- ’ 
take in the accounts of the Messrs. Scott; we have two J. S. Scott’s, subscribers 
living in Columbia; Mr. John’ S. Scott is charged with our whole work from the 
beginning, and is credited with $17,50 on the old books, and $2,50 now remitted 
by Mr. Weir, total, $20; Mr. James 8. Scott is charged with 3 years, of the old 
work, viz. "39—'41, and with ’42, total $10, and has no credit: is this all.correct? 





